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An Ikon Guild customer writes: 
“Thank you for making available such 
records as these. One never knows 
where to find items of this kind... .” 
With this recommendation we invite 
you to look over the list below. In- 
cluded are Gregorian chant, a good 
selection from the Eastern rites, read- 
ings and songs from the Bible (includ- 
ing a really unusual pair by an Israeli 
singer) and the Gelineau psalms in 
both French and English. Most of the 
records are produced in France. All 
are 33 rpm twelve-inch LPs unless 
otherwise noted, are extremely well re- 
corded, are pressed on high quality 
stock and are enthusiastically recom- 
mended by JUBILEE’s editors. 


gregorian chant 


We’ve just imported a number of 
twelve-inch Gregorian LPs, recorded in 
leading monasteries in France. Our eye 
has been set on quality and everything 
listed here can be recommended most 
highly. 


33-30 PALM SUNDAY The Palm Sunday 
liturgy—procession and Mass—sung by the 
Benedictine monks of Ligugé. $7.50 


33-31 HOLY THURSDAY The Mass com- 
memorating the institution of the Eucha- 
rist; it includes the antiphons for the 
washing of the feet. $7.50 


33-13/14 THE DEATH OF A CHRIS- 
TIAN The office and Mass for the dead, 
beautifully sung by the Benedictine monks 
of En Calcat; the Dies Irae is magnifi- 
cently rendered. This two-record set also 
includes on its last side the Reproaches, 
Pange Lingua and Vexilla Regis from the 
Good Friday liturgy. $15 





Gelineau psalms 


The Gelineau psalms keep growing in 
popularity. JUBILEE’s recent article 
by Dom A. Gregory Murray, O.S.B., has 
made their purpose clearer than ever 
before. Dom Murray is largely respon- 
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sible for the English version of the 
psalms and has put a number of them 
on record, which we have imported 
from England. We also have the psalms 
in their original French, sung by choirs 
of monks and young boys. 


GR1 PSALMS Monks and the boys of an 
English Benedictine school wider the di- 
rection of Dom Gregory Murray, O.S.B. 
Ten-inch, $5 

33-04 PSAUMES A prize-winning record. 
$7.50 

33-08 /09 PSAUMES Two records: $15 


EASTERN RITE 


33-27 VESPERS AND MATINS By a 
Russian Orthodox choir (which had the 
special distinction of being invited to sing 
at Notre Dame cathedral). Deacon and 
choir possess exceptional voices. $7.50 


33-28 KEDROFF QUARTET A number 
of chants in the great tradition of Russian 
monasticism. The melodies come from 
many sources, including Greece and Kiev; 
there are also several canticles reflecting 
the influence of the Occident upon Russia 
and some showing the return by modern 
composers to the ancient tradition. Ten- 
inch (33 rpm), $5 


45-19 RUSSIAN LITURGICAL CHANTS 
More chants by the Kedroff Quartet, these 
representing the Italian influence upon 
Tzarist Russia. Seven-inch (45 rpm), $3 


001 BYZANTINE MUSIC A treasury of 
hymns and antiphonrs sung by a Greek Or- 
thodox priest and the Byzantine Chorale. 
Included are a third-century hymn to the 
Trinity, the famous Akathistos Hymn to 
the Virgin, twelfth-century chants from 
Mount Athos, and hymns and antiphonrs 
for various liturgical seasons. Recorded by 
members of the Saint Sophia Greek Ortho- 
dox Cathedral in Los Angeles. (33 rpm), 
$5 


33-52 ROMANIAN LITURGY The Divine 
Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, sung in 
Romanian and Greek by a Byzantine rite 
Catholic group. An excellent and virite ren- 
dering of an Eastern rite Mass. $7.50 


33-59 MELKITE LITURGY A_ special 
event: excerpts from the Good Friday lit- 
urgy in the Byzantine rite! An unusual 
record, sung in Arabic and Greek according 
to the Melkite usage by priests of Paris’s 
famed St. Julien le Pauvre. Ten-inch (33 
rpm), $5 
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The Word of God 


The French “Jerusalem Bible” is now 
world famous and is having a great 
effect on Biblical scholarship every. 
where. Two excerpts from its Old 
Testament have recently been recorded 
under the supervision of Pere Joseph 
Gelineau. Though the records are in 
French, they are easily understand. 
able, and present a rare insight into 
the world of God’s Chosen People. 


33-55 JONAS The Biblical tert about the 
“prophet of the nations,” read against a 
musical background. It's sure to give you 
a better picture of post-exilic Israel. Ten- 
inch, $5 


33-37 ABRAHAM This, too, is an unusual 
record —a magnificent reading from the 
French Jerusalem Bible of the chapters in 
Genesis dealing with the life of Abraham. 
Interspersed are passages of commentary 
from Hebrews, the Gospels and the Psalms, 
Accompanied by trumpets and drums, 
Twelve-inch, $7.50 

45-22 BIBLICAL CHANTS A number of 
Old Testament texts, including psalms and 
canticles, sung by Magdalith, an Israeli 
girl of remarkable and exotic voice. Most 
of the melodies are traditional, and are 
reminiscent of other Mediterranean chants, 
such as Yeminite, Arabic and Flamenco, 
(45 rpm), $3 

45-23 THE SONG OF SONGS More chaits 
by Magdalith, in the same style as the 
above record, this time from the Bible's 
most beautiful love poem. (45 rpm), $3 


PERE DUVAL 


France’s popular folk-singing, guitar- 
swinging Jesuit, doing a collection of 
religious ballads. 


45-04 LE SEIGNEUR REVIENDRA Peére 
— Duval in a set of ballads. (45 rpm), 
$3 


45-11 LE CIEL EST ROUGE Still more 
inimitable songs by Pére Duval. (45 rpm), 
$3 








We have a number of reproductions of 
famous primitive Russian ikons, each 
printed in full color on heavy stock. 
The ikons run from 11 x 14 to 10 x 15 
inches. $2 each. 

la) Novgorod angel 

5a) St. George 

10) Sts. Florus and Laurus 

20) The Annunciation 

22) Michael the Archangel 

24) Angelic Trinity (see above) 

27) St. Michael in armor 
(Please add 50c shipping charges on each 
total order.) 
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In chis issue suster presents a photo essay on a 
young student nurse training at St. Peter’s General Hos- 
pital, New Brunswick, N.J. St. Peter’s, which is main- 
tainec by the Grey Nuns of Montreal, is one of the two 
hospitals in New Brunswick, a city of approximately 
50,000. Like many U.S. hospitals, St. Peter’s is expand- 
ing — a $5,000,000 construction project to be dedicated 
this month will bring its total number of beds to 450. 

St. Peter’s School of Nursing was established — with 
just one student enrolled—in 1908, a year after the 
founding of the hospital. Now the school has 103 students. 
The anniversary celebration of both the nursing school 
and the hospital is being combined with the dedication 
of the new hospital buildings in a mammoth “Jubilee” 
celebration this month. 

The Grey Nuns of Montreal (also known as Sisters 
of Charity), who maintain St. Peter’s Hospital, are cele- 
brating the beatification of 
their founder, Mother Mar- 
guerite d’Youville, this fail. 
She is the first native North 
American foundress of a re- 
ligious community for wom- 
en. On May 3, 1959 she was 
beatified by Pope John 
XXIII. 

Blessed Mother d’Youville 
was born on Oct. 15, 1701, 
in Quebec. The oldest of six 
children, she inherited fam- 
ily responsibility at the age 
of seven when her father died. Two years of formal 
education preceded her marriage to Frangois d’Youville. 
Her husband proved to be indifferent and deceitful, gam- 
bling away most of the money he made by illegal sales 





MOTHER D’YOUVILLE 


of liquor to the Indians. Six children were born during 
their eight years of married life, but only two survived. 
Madame d’Youville was left a widow at 29. A jealous 
mother-in-law added to the young widow’s problems. 

After her husband’s death, Mother d’Youville turned 
to works of charity, while providing for family needs and 
the education of her two sons, who later became priests. 
She began her apostolate by caring for the aged sick in 
her own home, and cleaning, cooking, and comforting 
the sick and poor in their homes and in hospitals. Ma- 
dame d’Youville was a frequent visitor to prisons; she 
assumed responsibility for the burial of criminals after 
execution, begged from door to door when a lack of 
money hindered her work. 

Later Mother d’Youville and her companions helped re- 
establish the General Hospital of Montreal. In 1738, they 


consecrated their lives to work for the poor, but not with 
the intention of founding a religious community. As in- 
terest in their work increased, however, they formed the 
Congregation of Grey Nuns, confirmed by the royal 
charter of Louis XV in 1753. 

To support their works of charity, the Grey Nuns did 
needlework on military uniforms and tents, and later on 
ecclesiastical vestments and linens. They sold tobacco 
leaf, lime for cement, sand and stone for buildings, beer 
and farm produce, altar breads and candles. Contem- 
poraries said they would refuse no work, no matter how 
difficult, if it meant added income to care for the needy. 

Mother d’Youville died on Dec. 23, 1771, at the age of 
seventy, after 34 years of work for the poor. Her works 
of charity were expanded to the educational field, the 
blind, the incurables, the epileptics, the mentally ill, the 
Eskimos and Indians and the foreign mission field. 

Today there are six autonomous branches of the Grey 
Nuns, totalling close to 8,000 members working in Can- 
ada, the United States, South America, China, Africa, 
Japan, Haiti, and Alaska all descended from the original 
group, they have established 76 hospitals, 58 homes for 
the aged, 317 grammar schools and orphanages, 147 high 
schools and colleges, 29 schools of nursing, and other 
related houses. 

JUBILEE’S STAFF: Ann Light, Jubilee’s genial master of 
all work — helping out in all departments from editorial 
to subscription — is a charm- 
ing and cosmopolitan Seuth- 
erner who grew up in Ala- 
| bama, went to college in 
| California, studied econom- 
ics, politics and philosophy 
at Oxford (while her hus- 
band studied medicine), and 
has managed a farm in Ten- 





nessee ; she has also traveled 

MRS. LIGHT through most of the coun- 
tries in Europe on both sides of the Iron Curtain. Mrs. 
Light joined the staff last Fall and since then she has 
turned her hand to innumerable tasks: answering “diffi- 
cult” letters from readers, processing subscriptions, writing 
book reviews, helping to keep the files in order and 
operating the postage meter, graphotype and address- 
ograph machines. Besides handling all these tasks with 
consummate aplomb Mrs. Light keeps the staff supplied 
with samples of exotic cheeses and entertains with witty 
anecdotes about books, art, the theatre and the variety of 
interesting people she has known — including Tolstoy’s 
sister and Leonid Pasternak, father of the author of 
Doctor Zhivago, who painted her portrait. 
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REPORT 
FROM 
AUSTRIA 


Niederwaldkirchen 


When I arrived at Kloster Erlach, I was 
quite conscious of being only a few miles 
from Czechoslovakia and the Iron Curtain. 
A clear blue sky and the breezes sweeping 
the Bohemian woods give an atmosphere of 
purity and peace. The wall in which the 
monastery gate is enclosed seemed to be 
nearing the end of its time, but once inside 
I noticed a strong thick beam holding the 
structure up. I was warmly greeted and tak- 
en into the house, a building which in its 
roughness and simplicity can stand as an 
image of the ideals of the community it 
houses. 

There are actually just two buildings, 
forming a horseshoe and connected by a sort 
of shed where straw is stored. One arm of 
the horseshoe is the 500-year-old stone 
building where the monks live, the other a 
barn for their livestock, with a hayloft 
above; and that is all. 

Yet what is there is the product of much 
labor and love. Everything about this hard- 
won place reflects the nature of the monks 
whose vocation is to Erlach and the princi- 
ples of their kind of monasticism. In a 
word, this can be summed up as an attempt 
to return to the Rule of Saint Benedict as 
it was originally practiced. 

Yet Erlach is not a Benedictine monas- 
tery; it is Cistercian. It is under the 
protection of Heiligenkreyz (Holy Cross) 


. 


outside Vienna, a noted Cistercian Abbey, 
from which Erlach was founded by its pres- 
ent Abbot at Eastertime four years ago, 
Still, Erlach differs from other Cister- 
cian monasteries, and from the Benedic- 
tines as well, in several essential 
respects. 

The first thing that strikes the visitor 
to Erlach is its poverty. It may be seen in 
every rough object, in the absence of even 
minimum comforts and conveniences, and in 
its lonely and inaccessible site. The 
truth, as I soon discovered, is that while 
Erlach is dedicated to poverty, believing 
that monasticism must regain its original 
spareness and freedom from possessions, it 
has almost from its beginning existed in 
near-destitution. 

The second characteristic of Erlach is 
its complete fidelity to the democratic 
spirit of the original rule: that monasti- 
cism should be open to all who seek it re- 
gardless of education, wealth or social 
status. Through the centuries the monastic 
life—in Europe at least—has tended to 
exclusiveness until only those who had a 
knowledge of philosophy, theology and hu- 
manistic studies were considered eligible 
for it. Most monasteries still make a mini- 
mum requirement of a reading knowledge of 
Latin; those who cannot fulfull this con- 
dition can only become lay brothers, ex- 
cluded from the choir and from a vote in 
the community. 

In Erlach there are no lay brothers. 
Everyone is a monk, a member of the choir 
and a participant in all the functions of 
the community. There is only one priest, 
chosen from the community for the sacer- 
dotal office, but apart from this, a monk 
like the others. 

When the monastery was founded, at Easter 
of 1955, there was nothing promising. The 
strip of land was purchased with 300,000 
shillings ($12,000) borrowed from a bank 
(at 10% interest) and slowly the estab- 
lishment took shape. It has never been far 
from going under, but it has endured. 

In accordance with the rule of Saint 
Benedict, life at Erlach is a communal one, 
and is based upon manual labor and prayer, 
with the choir as the center of everything. 

The work is arduous, ill-paying and un- 
romantic. The animals (right now there are 
fifty-four chickens, four cows and three 
pigs) have to be taken care of; if they are 
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not kept warm and dry they tend to get ill 
rapidly, and the winter here is a long one. 
The land has to be kept clear and the farm 
tended (the average income from the crops, 
after food and fodder have been set aside, 
comes to about eight cents a day. ) 

Indoors the chief problem is how to cope 
with the cold. There is no heat, except in 
the kitchen, and no money for stoves. At 
times in the winter the snow drifts into 
the house, where it remains, as one monk 
told me, because the sun can't get at it. 

The monks’ living quarters are in the 
process of being rebuilt. About half the 
house has been finished but work has had 
to stop again because of lack of money. The 
house has two floors and is designed to 
hold about twenty monks. On the first floor 
there are three guest-rooms where postu- 
lants usually stay for some weeks before 
moving up to the second floor, which is the 
enclosure. The kitchen, refectory and 
store room are also on the first floor, and 
there is a seventh room that doubles as a 
work-place and vegetable cellar. 

Both the livestock and the community use 
these staples as their basic food supply. 
A thick and wonderful soup is made from the 
potatoes and served as the main meal of the 
day. In the evening there is "monk's" 
coffee and bread. For the guests there is 
often a little porridge. 

The chapel is on the second floor. It is 
the room most used of all, the focal point 
of the monks’ life of prayer. As one enters, 
two rows of choir stalls recede and lead 
the eye to a simple wooden cross hanging 
above the altar. A beautiful ikon of the 
Theotokos .(bearer of God: the Virgin and 
Child) hangs about five feet to the right 
of the cross. On the left, at an equal dis- 
tance, is an ikon of Saint John the Baptist. 
Fach choir stall is lit by an inexpensive 
white candle (there is no electricity any- 
where in the monastery). 

The monks’ cells are small. A window op- 
posite the door, a narrow bed with a firm 
straw mattress, a small writing-table and 
chair, a simple wooden cross, an ikon of 
Christ. In these spare surroundings, with 
& view of the rolling Bohemian hills, the 
nonk spends what time is left over from work 
and communal prayer. He retires at 6 P.M. 
in winter, 7:30 P.M. in summer, rising 
in the middle of the night for Vigils, 
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which often run to nearly four hours. The 
entire Office is chanted in the vernacular. 
During the summer months a siesta is taken 
between dinner and the hours of none. 

Apart from manual work and chanting the 
Office, the monks do a good deal of spir- 
itual reading, much of it centered on the 
history and philosophy of monasticism. The 
Scriptures and the Church Fathers are of 
course read daily, but the monks also read 
contemporary works such as Bouyer's Mean- 
ing of Monasticism and Merton's The Silent 
Life. 

It is in some of Merton's writings that 
the American interested in Erlach will find 
set forth the broad principles which guide 
the community. In his discussion of primi- 
tive monasticism and his plea for a return 
to the purity that characterized the early 
communities, Merton, while not referring 
directly to Erlach, seems to have had such 
an establishment in mind. 

A great many other persons are aware of 
the value to the world of a monastery in 
which the search for God can take place in 
the utmost simplicity and with total dedi- 
cation. There are two other monasteries, 
in Cuernavaca, Mexico, and on the island of 
Martinique, which like Erlach are attempt- 
ing such a restoration of primitive monas- 
ticism. 

From various parts of Europe, young men 
seeking neither the priesthood nor the life 
of a conventional lay brother, but abso- 
lute and essential monasticism, write to 
Erlach for information. Others come to 
Austria and make the attempt to begin a new 
existence at the monastery. But so hard has 
been the physical life that few postulants 
remain; recently the population of Erlach 
was reduced to four monks, though there are 
always newcomers. 

Erlach these days is facing its greatest 
crisis. To attain that level of bare pov- 
erty which is its aim, help has to be 
forthcoming. Money is needed to finish the 
building of the monk's quarters, for stoves 
and certain basic equipment, for the few 
necessities that have hitherto been some- 
how dispensed with. For to have a mon- 
astery, which is a school in the service of 





_ the Lord, one has at least to have a house. 


The monks of Erlach deserve, if anyone 
does, to be given the chance. 


— ALEXANDER ARNOLD 
3 











Trappistine nuns in Japan help sup- 
port themselves with hand-made ma- 
donnas in the great tradition of Japa- 
nese doll-making. Standing sixteen 
inches high, each madonna is of silk, 
with hand-painted face, brocade ki- 
mono, pearl rosaries and long hair 
combed and tied Japanese style. Item 
# 9; price, $30 





A reproduction of a fifteenth-century 
stone French Immaculate Conception. 
Finished to simulate the original, this 
beautiful figure will make a signifi- 
cant addition to your home. The sta- 
tue stands about fifteen inches high. 
Item #28; price, $20 

JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 

377 Park Avenue South, New York, 16 


Enclosed is $__ for Madonna #__.. 
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Letters to the editor 


MOVIE REVIEWS 


With regard to Wilfrid Sheed’s criticism 
of “Embezzled Heaven” (June, 1959), one 
would gather that Mr. Sheed is a “throw- 
back” to Jansenism. . . . 

Tender emotions are basic human quali- 
ties, and if “Embezzled Heaven” has raised 
one tepid heart to the Love that is God Him- 
self, the film is worthy of even more praise 
than the Catholic press has given to it. 

R. W. McGuire 
Bronxville, New York 


There is no feeling as intoxicating as the 
one of sheer discovery. I may be four months 
late but that does not make the discovery of 
Wilfrid Sheed less exciting. 

I predict without aid of crystal ball that 
his reviews are already on their way to be- 
coming collector’s items. Lest I walk open- 
eyed and mouthed into the camp of the 
enemy, I mean for their clarity, their per- 
ceptiveness, their facile wit, and a kind of 
subtle charm. 

I warn you if you hang on to him your 
readers will end reading your excellent maga- 
zine backwards. I confess it. I read the back 
page first. 

He has been referred to twice in this 
week’s press. Donald MacDonald, Catholic 
Messenger, Davenport, quotes him in sup- 
port of his own thesis. In another quarter 
the reference is to a ‘Catholic angry young 
man.’ Must perceptiveness always be a 
vice? 

Rev. James E. Cotey 
Trenton, New Jersey 


MOSTYN’S “RECORD” 


I have a great admiration for the exciting 
way JUBILEE presents its stories and articles, 
so I was quite shocked to see the picture- 
story in your July issue entitled “New Track 
Star: Bergen, N.J., senior ties world 100- 
yard mark.” 

An article on any athlete who had decided 
to join the Irish Christian brothers could 
certainly be made interesting, bui I am sorry 
that you decided to tie your lead into what 
obviously was an erroneous record. 

Let me quote what Track & Field News 
had to say about “Mostyn’s record”... 
“Too many boys improved too much; the 
220 times are not the marks of 9.3 and 9.4 
runners, and in view of the five yard error 
in the frosh 100 [we] conclude that the race 
was run at 95 yards.” 

In one of your captions you state that 
Mostyn does 21 feet in the broad jump and 
22 seconds in the 20. The world’s records in 
these events are 26 feet, 844 inches and 20.0 
seconds. Need I say more? 

Mostyn is undoubtedly a very fine boy 
and he will probably make a good brother, 
but world record holder — definitely not. I 
understand that his “record” is not to be 
submitted for approval. 

Hat Hicpon 
Chicago, Illinois 


@ When supitee’s feature on Jack 
Mostyn was prepared, there was strong 
support for believing that he had run 
over a full course. We are sorry to hear 
otherwise. — Ep. 





COMING EVENTS 


September 
through 
5th Boston CONVENTION OF THE Lay 

APOSTOLATE on the campus of Boston 
College. A. general congress featuring 
leaders in Catholic action, and led 
by His Eminence Richard Cardinal 
Cushing, D.D., discussing the topic, 
“Schools of Perfection and of the 
Apostolate.” There will be a simul- 
taneous convention for ~ teenagers; 
registration for both should be made 
through the Accommodations Com- 
mittee, 761 Harrison Ave., Boston 18, 
Mass. 

11-13 ELeventH NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
LAYWOMEN’s RetreEAT Movement, 
Buffalo, N.Y. Bishop John Wright and 
Elizabeth Reid, U.N. representative 
and journalist, will be key speakers. 
Headquarters will be at the Statler 
Hilton Hotel, and there will be a visit 
to Niagara Falls one afternoon. A full 
schedule may be had by writing to: 
Mrs. George Oliva, 54 Waldeck Road, 
Milton, Mass. 


13 1959 Srupent Cross PILGRIMAGE 
from the University of Toronto to the 
shrine of the North American Martyrs 
at Midland, Ontario. Organized by 
the League of Christ the King at St. 
Michael’s College, the 98-mile trip 
will start from St. Basil’s Church on 
the campus of the University (accom- 
panied by a Basilian Father) on Sun- 
day the thirteenth and arrive at the 
shrine 4% days later during the No- 
vena which precedes the feast of the 
Martyrs on Sept. 26th. Each pilgrim 
pays a $2.00 administration fee, plus 
$3.00 per day for expenses. Those 
interested should write immediately 
to the Pilgrimage Director, John 
Freer, 158 Finch Ave., East, Willow- 
dale, Ontario, about. transportation 
(some car pools are being planned in 
the States) and accommodations 
(Toronto families may be able to put 
up pilgrims free on the nights preced- 
ing and following the trip). 

28 St. Paut Guitp, N.Y.C. Opening lec- 
ture of Fall series on Monday eve- 
nings at 7:45 p.m. The Hon. Robert 
Morris will speak on “The Crisis of 
our Times.” Future topics will in- 
clude “The Moral Atmosphere of the 
American Theatre,” “Should Babies 
be Psychoanalyzed?” ‘‘Can Catholics 
and Orthodox unite?” A complete list 
will be sent by The Guild House, 4 
East 73 St., N.Y.C. 


October 

5 MontTeEssorI PRELIMINARY TRAINING 
Course opens at the Maria Montes- 
sori Organization, 1, Park Crescent, 
London, W. 1. Covering the develop- 
ment and education of children from 
6 to 9 years, this course is open to 
parents, nurses or others who wish to 
acquaint themselves with Dr. Montes- 
sori’s work and its application to the 
care and education of children: Tui- 
tion fee is approximately $100 (E35), 
course fee $70. An advanced diploma 
course will also begin later in Oc- 
tober. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 
Edited by F. L. B. Cunningham, O.P. 


THE PRIORY PRESS, ever concerned 
with the modern Catholic layman’s desire 
to perfect himself through the acquisi- 
tion of a deeper knowledge of his faith, 
takes great pleasure in presenting to every 
layman, whether in college, participating 
in a parish study group, or making a per- 
sonal inquiry, a new text entitled THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE; written and designed 
by men with a vast knowledge of theology 
and wide experience in the field of educa- 
tion. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE presents man as 
he is the image of God through his own 
action. Endowed with a superior kind of 
life that consists in spiritual knowledge 
and love, man has been called to a 
higher and more perfect likeness of God 
through grace. Man’s journey toward God 
who is his ultimate goal is the subject 
matter of this volume. 


Human actions, theological and moral vir- 
tues, the supernatural destiny of man, God 
aiding man through grace and instructing 
him by law — these are some of the many 
topics treated in this major work. One of 
the series, College Texts in Theology, it 
continues the tradition already established 
by its companion volumes: clarity of ex- 
pression and presentation, and facile ex- 
planations. A big book, covering all of 
moral theology, it is priced at $5.95. 


THE 
PRIORY 
PRESS 


Dubuque, Iowa 








YOUNG NURSE 


Jerry Krauszer fulfils a life-long 


ambition at St. Peter’s Hospital 


Today’s hospital, like many another worthy institu- 
tion, faces a shortage of nurses. Yet for Geraldine Kraus- 
zer, a friendly, sun-tanned nineteen-year-old resident of 
New Brunswick, N.J., nursing has been an interest since 
childhood and she is so dedicated to it —to its ideals, its 
actual practice and to the chance to help others — that she 
often wonders how a girl could choose any other way of 
life. Now about to enter her second year of studies at New 
Brunswick’s fifty-two-year-old St. Peter’s General Hospi- 
tal, Jerry came directly to the hospital from high school. 

St. Peter’s School of Nursing, in its three-year course, 
must help a teenage girl develop the skilled combination 
of sympathy and detachment needed to cope with the reali- 
ties of her vocation. In her classes, Jerry is learning the 


routine of life and death through daily contact with hospi- 


tal situations. A month after entering school, Jerry was 
receiving four and one-half hours a week introduction to 
patient care. Her contact with patients increased in her 
first summer at St. Peters and will develop in her junior 
and senior years, when she will spend eight to sixteen 
hours a week with patients and several a week in the 
classroom. Through it all Jerry is becoming accustomed 
to the fundamentals of nursing: an elderly patient needs 
to be fed; the pulse and temperature of an accident vic- 
tim must be checked; early in the morning she may 
assist a staff doctor in a clinic; later in the day | a child i in 
pediatrics may need to be held and comforted: the. 
process of education is completed, Jerry will have waver er 
form to her desire to help others with practical ability. 


Jerry comforts two-year-old Chris Fischer, 
who is receiving a physical check-up 
preliminary to surgery the next day. 
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Ajter the 6:30 a.m. Mass, Jerry — carrying a blessed candle — accompanies Father Fred A. Miles, M.S., who is distributing 
Communion. Sister Marie Lefevre, business manager of the hospital, walks ahead with a list of patients’ names. Like most 
Catholic hospitals, St. Peter’s has a regular chaplain stationed there, the Rev. Edward Shelley. Jerry, a vice-prefect of her 

sodality, participates in this sodality project which the hospital encourages to develop the spiritual aspects of a student’s life. 
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@ Jerry Krauszer, one of 103 student nurses 
at St. Peter’s, comes from a tradition of nurs- 
ing. Her mother graduated from St. Peter’s in 
1933. Her older sister, Jacqueline, is an R.N. 
in pediatrics. “They talked about nursing at 
home. I knew they enjoyed it. But they didn’t 
try to influence my decision,” Jerry says. She 
has two younger sisters, Joan, seven, and 
Margaret, seventeen, who both are interested 
in nursing. Jerry’s father, an automobile deal- 
er in Bound Brook, N.J., believes his daughters 
and wife chose valuable careers, and is chair- 
man of the Petreans’ parent-faculty group at 
the school. 

Jerry lives in the hospital’s residence hall for 
student nurses, although her home is two 
blocks away on adjacent New York Avenue 
and can be seen from some of the patients’ win- 





Jerry talks about her coming junior year with Sister Eileen Otting, 
director of nursing at St. Peter’s, and Sister Georgette Leduc, sister 
superior and administrator. Both sisters belong to the congregation of 
winter course, the second year of Jerry’s three- the Soeurs Grises de Montreal, known as the Grey Nuns of Montreal. 
year nursing course, she'll spend most of her 


time at the hospital. Her day usually begins 


dows. The summer schedule allows Jerry to go 





home almost every day. During the regular 

























with Mass at 6:30; as vice prefect of her So- 
dality, she often accompanies the priest on his 
Communion visits immediately afterwards. At 
8 a.M. the first classes begin. Classes last until 
4 p.M. Uniforms aren’t required in class, but 
when she goes on duty, Jerry wears the student 
nurse apron-uniform and traditional cap, the 
most constant and symbolic part of a nurse’s 
uniform. This month, when she begins her 
junior year, she'll add a gold band to her cap. 

Since illness operates on a 24-hour-a-day 
schedule seven days a week, Jerry works on 
traditional holidays such as Christmas and 
New Year’s. She receives no salary as a stu- 
dent. When ght raduates, she plans to enter 
general nursifig where the pay scale starts at 
approximately $3600 a year. 


, A “special person” to students is Sister Mary Teresa, who 
Pir celebrated 62 years as a Grey Nun in February. She’s librarian of 
the School of Nursing, in charge of planning entertainments for the 
nurses, and often sought out for advice. 
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In class, Jerry listens to Mrs. Kenneth Toms, N.B., a clinical 
instructor in medicine and surgery, discuss bone structure. The girls call 

the skeleton their “thin friend.” During work conferences, tire students consider specific 
problems related to a particular patient. 











A suggestion on how the nurse’s 
cap is to be worn comes from 
Sister Otting. Jerry says the 
most frequently heard comment 
from patients is, “Your cap’s 

on crooked!” Here she adjusts 
the cap before a meeting with 
Sister Georgette Leduc. 
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With the assistance of Mrs. Michael 
LaPlace, instructor, Jerry helps 
Harrison London out of his hospital 
bed. This is one of the first 
procedures taught to student nurses. 


Mrs. Rose Landthaler, Millta 
gets bouillon on special lig 
diet Jerry serves. Jerry will 

trained in diet therapy 
nutrition for work with patients 

special diets and to 
prescribe a diet after the p ati¢ 
is discharged. Fundamentals 
nursing stress learning how 
help patients eat 

hospital 
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Jerry lines up a game of catch 

with eleven-year-old Ralph Milewski, 
a victim of burns. Ralph has had 
seven skin grafts in nearly a year of 
hospital confinement. Jerry expects 
to visit with Ralph through several 
more months of confinement. Her 
class is the first to begin pediatrics 
experience and education at the 
hospital. 


Dr. Henry Zangara, M.D., Bound 
Brook, N.J., a radiologist, 
describes a chest X-ray to Jerry 
as she waits to return a patient 

to his room. Informal instruction 
such as this plays a key role in 
Jerry’s training. 
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Jerry hands five-day-old Michael Conover Spencer to his father. Jerry wears a scrub uniform, required in the 
operating room, nursery, labor and delivery rooms, and recovery room. Another scrub gown is worn over this to 
maintain a sterile field and prevent infection. 


Before going off duty at six p.m., Jerry 
stops in for a visit at the chapel of 
Divine Providence. The sisters in white 
veils are connected with nursing service, 
while those in black work in non-nursing 
capacities. The Grey Nuns recite the 
little office of the Blessed Virgin and 

the rosary each evening. 
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PHILIP LAMANTIA 


Ah Blessed Virgin Mary 
Pray for me I live in God 
To sleep in God 

And die in God 

To praise His Holy Name 


O Blessed Virgin Mary 
Ask Jesus to imbed in me 
A sword of sorrow 
To kill my sin 
My sin that wounds His wounds 


Tell Him I have eyes only for Heaven 
As I look to you 

Queen mirror 
Of the heavenly court 








Newly arrived immigrants from Holland are surprised over the off appearance of Brazilian oxen. The Holambra 
community warns prospective immigrants that life in a foreign country is twice as hard as life at home. 


H O LAM B RA Dutch 


farmers begin a cooperative in Brazil 


Shortly after the end of World War II, seven young 
unmarried Dutchmen arrived in the wilderness of South- 
ern Brazil to establish a farming cooperative. Their own 
country, just recovering from the War, was so short of 
land that many farmers were unable to make a living. The 
land they selected for a new start was an extensive acre- 
age of rolling, grass covered wastelands. By 1951 there 
were a hundred families settled in the new community 


16 


(called Holambra from the names Holland, America, 
Brazil), but mistakes in the tillage of unfamiliar land and 
the lack of capital had discouraged many of the immi- 
grants and some thought of abandoning the project. How- 
ever, hard work gradually solved all major problems, and 
today, eleven years after the first farmers arrived, the co- 
operative holds 12,500 acres, has nearly 600 Dutch mem- 
bers, (including two priests and nine sisters) and 550 
Brazilians. Holambra, with its neat white houses, tidy 
farms and gardens, rich crops of rice, cassava, coffee, 
citrus fruits and pineapple, its well-fed herds of Holstein 
cattle, its fat pigs and chickens, is now a show place in 
Brazil. 
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Land still to be worked awaits the immigrants’ plows. In the background are rich farms already producing. Seventy 
years ago, the area was one of Brazil’s most prosperous coffee sections but exhaustive cultivation killed the land. 
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The Holstein bred from Dutch herds are well cared for. The cooperative maintains separate departments for cattle-breeding 
and veterinary work, and associations of pig-breeders, cattle-breeders, and milk-control. 





Soccer, a popular sport at Holambra, pits Dutch 
teams against Brazilian. Settlers and Brazilians get 
along well, and the cooperative is expanding its 
farming to help nearby native farmers. 


Tomato vines are laced onto wooden frames to 

keep them from rotting on the ground. Specialists 

regard the Holambra territory as a difficult one for 

agriculture. Deforestation throughout Brazil is resulting in an 
annual decrease in rain-fall and shortening of the growing season. 









Farming on a cooperative basis 


Since it is attempting to sink roots in a new land, the 
cooperative takes families with young children first of 
all: “Emigration to Brazil is of no value for grown-up 
families,” says its president C. J. J. Hogenboom. “There 
will not be time enough to build a future for the chil- 





dren.” Hogenboom also warns prospective settlers that 
failure awaits the family which comes with the intention 
of getting rich in a few years. 

Each Dutch immigrant family joining Holambra re- 
ceives a farm proportionate to the capital it has invested 
in the cooperative; the smallest farms are 38 acres in size. 

The family’s land is cleared by the cooperative and 
equipped with a house and barns. Each farmer is also 
given 50 chickens, two breeding pigs, and three head of 
pure-bred Dutch cattle. The equivalent of $11,000 in 
credit is advanced on the basis of the farm holding for 
household needs, cattle, machinery and maintenance. The 
loans are repayable.over an eleven year period. 

With this capital as a start, the Dutch family must 
adapt itself to life in the sub-tropics and farm the land 
with the crops that grow most easily here: cotton, sweet 
potatoes and corn. Gradually these are augmented with 
such perennials as coffee, oranges and lemons. The prod- 
uce is usually sold by the cooperative, which also pro- 
vides advice on crops and soil and factories for processing 
raw materials. 








Boys of the St. Maarten Guild line up for drill, under 
the direction of a Norbertine father. The Guild stresses 
discipline, as well as religious and social education; its 
purpose is to help train the youth to life in Brazil. 


Medical care, especially important because of the 
different living conditions, is furnished by the 
cooperative. There are five Dutch nurses at 
Holambra and two midwives. The director of the 
clinic is a Brazilian. 


































Dutch immigrants and their Brazilian neighbors hold an 
anniversary barbecue. 































Education is under the direction of the sisters of the Holy Sepulchre. Classes are given 
in Portuguese to help the children adjust to their new environment. 


A Norbertine priest tinkers with the community 
jeep. Holambra has had to rebuild the road system 


which decayed when the coffee plantations were abandoned. 


Life centers around the Church 


Since its members are Catholic, Holambra centers its 
life around the Church. Priests and sisters arrived with 
the earliest settlers and religious festivals play an im- 
portant part in the community life. In the near future 
Holambra will build an abbey and a convent. 

Besides the elementary schools, there are additional 
courses for boys featuring both Dutch and Portuguese 
languages, science and mathematics. Some students also 
take a three-year course called “Nova Patria,” a series of 
lectures by outsiders on religious and cultural subjects. 
Since many of the young farmers at Holambra missed 
parts of their education during the war, they receive spe- 
cial courses in religion, sociology, economics, agriculture, 
animal husbandry and bookkeeping. 
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A procession of sisters winds through a farm yard 
in a celebration of the founding of Holambra. 
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Pére Teilhard de Chardin 


Long known to only a handful of 
scientists and the members of his So- 
ciety, Pére Pierre Teilhard de Char- 
din, S.J., four years after his lonely 
death in New York, has suddenly 
become a subject of general interest, 
and his works, few of which had ever 
been published, are now appearing 
in France, England and America. His 
greatest work, Le Phénoméne humain, 
sold 50,000 copies within a few 
months of its publication in France ; 
Harper’s will issue it shortly (under 
the title of The Phenomenon of 
Man), and Helicon will publish an 
introduction to his thought; mean- 
while, Catholic and secular scholars 
are beginning to assess Pére Teil- 
hard’s challenging vision of man and 
evolution. 

Born in France in 1881, the fourth 
of a family of eleven, Pierre Teilhard 
attended Jesuit schools, where he was 
an excellent scholar, deciding at 
eighteen to join the Society. His 
childhood interest in geology and 
mineralogy continued and developed ; 


in his early twenties he taught chem- 
istry and physics in the Jesuit college 
in Cairo; in Egypt, he became an 
accomplished paleontologist. 


Ordained in 1912, he began to con- 
centrate on a life-long preoccupation: 
the evolution of man. As a priest, he 
felt it imperative to interpret the 
theory of evolution in the light of 
Christian doctrine. The First World 
War interrupted his studies (he 
served as a stretcher bearer in the 
French Army, winning the Military 
Medal and the Legion of Honor), 
but in the 1920’s he was able to take 
part in expeditions to Mongolia and 
China where important discoveries 
relating to prehistoric origins of man 
were being made; in 1928 he was a 
member of the expedition which un- 
earthed one of the most famous of 
human fossils, Sinanthropic man. 
Ten years later, in China, he com- 
pleted Le Phénoméne humain, but a 
series of events conspired to prevent 
its publication. 

In 1948 he came to New York; 
the Wenner Gren Foundation spon- 
sored him on two trips to South 
Africa to study at first hand the Aus- 
tralopithecus, a fossil bearing a strik- 
ing resemblance to man. He died 
shortly after his return to America 
and was buried from New York’s St. 
Ignatius Church. 

















































































































A short story 
by JACK KEROUAC 





“He has come to harvest him, this 
flower of the morning of life, before 
the impure breath of the world 
could tarnish his whiteness.” 
— SISTER ANTOINE DE JESUS. 


ERARD WAS BORN IN 1918 a sickly litt!e kid with a 
(> rheumatic heart and many other complications 
that made him ill for the most part of his life which 
ended in July 1926, when he was nine and the nuns of 
St. Louis de France parochial school were at his bedside 
to take down his dying words because they’d heard his 
astonishing revelations of Heaven delivered in cate- 
chism class on no more encouragement than that it 
was his turn to speak — saintly Gerard, his pure and 
tranquil face, the mournful look of him, the piteous- 
ness of his little soft shroud of hair falling down his 
brow and swept aside by the hand over blue serious 
eyes — I would deliver no more obloquies and curse at 
my damned earth, but obsecrations only, could I re- 
solve in me to keep his fixed-in-memory face free of run- 
ning off from me — For the first four years of my life, 
while he lived, I was not Ti Jean, I was Gerard, the 
world was his face, the flower of his face, the pale- 
stooped disposition, the heartbreakingness and the 
holiness of his teachings of tenderness to me, and my 
mother constantly reminding me to pay attention to 
his goodness and advice — Summers he'd lain after- 
noons, on back, in yard, hand to eyes, gazing at the 
white clouds passing on by, those perfect Way phantoms 
that materialize and then travel and then go, demate- 
rialized, in one vast planet emptiness, like souls of 
people, like substantial fleshy people themselves, like 
your quite substantial redbrick smokestacks of the Low- 
ell mills along the river on sad red sun Sunday after- 
noons when big scowling Leo our Pop is in his shirt- 
sleeves reading the funnies in the corner by the potted 
plant of time and home — patting his sickly little Ger- 
ard on the head, “Me poor little wolf, you were born to 
suffer” (little dreaming how soon it would be his suf- 
ferings’d end) — (how soon the rain, incense and teary 
glooms of the funeral which would be held across the 
way in St. Louis de France’s cellar-like basement church 
on Boisvert and West Sixth) — For me the first four 
years of my life are permeant and gray with the memory 
of a kindly serious face bending over me and being 
me and blessing me — he who warned me to be kind to 
little animals and took me by the hand on forgotten 
little walks. . . . 

Gerard had birds that neighbor and relative could 
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swear did know him personally, they came to his win- 
dowsill in the time of his long illnesses, especially 
Spring, when his rheum-rimed eyes’d look out on fresh 
undefiled mornings like captured princesses in musty 
towers — vile visitations of bile’d turned him green, 
and white, in the night, his bedpan beneath the bed, 
but for the birds he had roses for words — “Come, my 
little angels (Arrive, mes ti’s anges),” he’d sow his (by 
Ma prepared) breadcrumbs on the sill and on the 
short slope roof up there where his sickroom was (a lo- 
cation for a room that forever frets my brain when in 
gray dreams I dream of houses, that location is always 
the one that makes me sink, somewhere to the north 






























and west of misery, by peaks, mystery, gables) — Cherry 
blossom’s May brought him hundreds of gay birds with 
gloomy beaks that chattered on the roof around his 
crumbs — But he’d cry: “Why dont the little birds 
come to me!? Dont they know I wont hurt them?” 

“OF course they dont, they cant know — for all they 
know you're a boy, and boys hurt birds!” 

“And birds hurt boys?” 

“And birds never hurt a boy, but the boy will stone 
his dozen and upset the nests of a dozen fledglings in his 
nasty prime.” 

“Why? Why is everyone so mean? Didnt God see to it 
that we — of all people — people — would be kind — to 
each other, to animals.” 

God made no provision for that winter — 

The birds chatter, some come close at hand, he 
glees and jumps up and down at his pillow: “That 
one’s coming, that one’s coming I tell you, he’s going 
to end up in my hand!” 

“I hope,” my mother’d say with wise eyes and un- 
wisely in the night pray for it and worthily praise him 
— My father couldnt believe it: “Ah if I could buy him 
birds!” 

“Just one little bird, just ONE!” he’d cry, as I sat in 
my little chair by the bed watching, fingering the 
crumb pan with little pudgy fingers so fat they called 
me Little Thumb (Ti Pousse). “Come, Little Thumb, 
look, the little gray bird, doesnt he look like he wants 
to eat in my hand and give me a little kiss?” 

“Oui.” 

“Wouldnt you like to kiss that little thing?” 

a. 

“Oui oui little bird, come on.” 

But a chance noise of bread truck drives the whole 
flock away Karroom to the next tree, where they jabber 
the new news — Tears come to Gerard’s eyes, his lips 
form a fateful pout, a groan comes, it moans “Ah what's 
the use — if I loved them any more they’d have honey 
and balm for breakfast and have beaks of gold, yet they 
avoid me like a rat dripping bacteria — like a falcon — 
like a man.” 

“Gerard,” my mother’d explain, “dont hurt your 
heart over the birds. You know why? Because God sees 
and knows you love them and He’ll reward you.” 

“In Heaven I'll have all the birds I want.” 

“Oui in Heaven — and maybe on earth, have cour- 
age, be patient.” 
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With his little belly he heaves a heigh ho sigh, 
would be a good thing to be in that snowy somewhere 
and rosy nowhere where patience is just a word and no 
bellies burdenly pain — 

“Yes, in Heaven there are birds, millions of birds, 
small, even smaller than these, big like butterflies, 
smaller, like ants, white as an angel — everywhere.” He’d 
turn to his drawingboard propped on his lap and start 
drawing his dreams of paradise. He was an amazing 
artist at the age of 8. He drew pictures that my old man 
actually disbelieved as his own when he saw them 
nights: 

“Gerard did that? — come on!” 

Ditto my father’s friends —to prove it he’d draw 
right in front of them, boats sailing on the blue ocean 
(copied from the Saturday Evening Post), birds, 
bridges, lambies, people’s hats — Also he had an erector 
set and built up impossible engineering marvels like 
vast complicated ferris wheels and race cars and the 
usual tote-cranes and trucks that were borrowed from 
the book of instructions — heaving the book aside he’d 
of a sick morning (as I watch) whip up beautiful little 
baby-carriages or baby cribs for Nin his sister to put 
her doll in at noon, all set with little draperies — I won- 
der if she still remembers these latter days as she stares 
at Television’s rancid blight whole evenings in her 
home parlor, waiting to join him in Heaven — For 
me he’d concoct delights at the drop of my saying it, 
“Fa moi un ritontu, (Make me a glubglub),” which 


is I dont know what, and he’d make a crazy construc- 
tion and I’d play with it and try to unscrew it and chew 
the edges of it — 

Then the birds would come flocking and singing in 
rollicking nations around our holy roof again, and 
he’d call for bread, and multiply it in crumbs, and 
sow it, to the sisters who pecked and picked — 

“Vien, vien, vien, come, come, come,” the picture of 
him hand outstretched and helpless in bed calling at 
the open window for the celestial visitors, enough to 
make my heart leap from a cold indifferent lair — 

He never got his hand on a bird, naturally, and what 
transformation might have taken place in such a case 
I do not know — 

Meanwhile our family doctor came and went with 
his oldfashioned satchel and his listen-tubes and pipes 
and pills and pumps and surprised us all by his gravity 
and inability to speak — He had no long hope for the 
life of Gerard. 

I didnt understand anything that was going on, I 
was rosy plump Little Thumb glad to be in the same 
world as Gerard. 

Our Aunt Caroline Kerouac, Sister Antoine de Jesus, 
a nun in Spokane, Washington, visited just before he 
died and later wrote this poem about Gerard: 


“Tl est venu le moissonner, cette 
fleur au matin de la vie, avant que le 
souffle impur du monde en ait terni sa 
blancheur” 





























TH E HOLY ROB E A famous Christian relic 


attracts pilgrims to the old cathedral at Trier 


This summer, in Trier, the oldest city and first episcopal 
» see in Germany, two million pilgrims are expected to visit 





| the city’s ancient Romanesque cathedral to view — for the 
| first time since 1933 — what many experts believe to be 
[the seamless robe worn by Christ on Good Friday. Un- 
‘yeiled last month by Joseph Cardinal Frings of Cologne, 
Pthe Tunica Domini, as it is known, will be exhibited until 
September 20, when it will once again be sealed up in its 
“resting place in the cathedral, where it was first kept after 
4 its discovery by St. Helena in the fourth century. 
| At that time, Trier was the capital of Gaul, Brittany and 
Spain, as well as the imperial residence of Emperor Con- 
4 stantine. So when Constantine and his mother, St. Helena, 
¥ began to distribute the relics excavated under their direc- 
‘tion in Jerusalem, Trier was given a major share: the 
| Tunica — found in the cave of the Holy Sepulchre (along 
| with the True Cross and nails) — was presented by the 
| Empress to Trier’s bishop, Agritius. However, for cen- 
| turies afterwards, the whereabouts of the robe remained 

unknown. Because of the long succession of wars, plagues 

and uprisings which menaced the times, the robe had been 2 

walled up for safety in the cathedral; in 1196, during reno- . Pdi. - 

vations, it was accidently discovered. The robe, publicly At the Imperial Diet of 1512, held at Trier, Emperor 
e displayed for the first time, had a long outer covering of Maximilian has the Holy Robe exposed by the archbishop. 
)silk, and was “of plain brownish colored fabric, to all 

7 ppearance linen or cotton.” It was then walled up again, 

"this time in the newly erected high altar in the cathedral’s 

East choir, remaining there until 1512, when Emperor 

Maximilian I had it brought out; after that it was shown 

regularly until the seventeenth century. In 1516, a Mass, 

“de Tunica inconsutili” was composed in honor of the 

‘tobe by an auxiliary bishop, Johann Enen; official papal 

approval was given to the work in 1891 when Pope Leo 

XII encouraged an exposition to be held that year, com- 

“mended Enen’s Mass and granted an indulgence to all who 

took part in the pilgrimage. Because of continual unrest in 

Germany, expositions of the robe in the last 200 years 

have been infrequent. During the 1794 Revolution, when 

French troops invaded the principality, the robe was taken 

to Bohemia where it remained until 1810. Since then it 

thas had only four showings, the last one 26 years ago. 








As the current exposition of the robe begins, pilgrims 
from all the world walk up to venerate it. 
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Dictating to his secretary, Sherry answers one of the eighty letters a week received by the 
CATHOLIC REVIEW. He replies to every letter the paper receives within a week. 
When Sherry takes a stand on controversial issues, as in the case of recent crusades against 


"segregation, he is deluged with correspondence. 


CRU SADING EDITOR Gerry Sherry 


rings vitality and courage to the weekly Catholic press 


Gerry Sherry, the 37-year old editor of Baltimore’s 
prize-winning Catholic Review, is one of the last relics 
of a once highly honored profession, the crusading editor. 
Sherry devotes six days a week to his work, and there 
are few subjects, from lascivious movie ads to inadequate 
housing, that do not come under attack from his often 
caustic pen. The weakness of other editors disturbs 
Sherry, who wonders why so many merely reprint wire- 
service stories and so few see the need for justice. He 
says: “There are countless cases of perfectly good people 


brews tea and scans 
espondence in the editor’s office of 
Baltimore caTHOLIC REVIEW. He drinks 
cups of tea every day. English-born, 
must have two tea-bags in each cup 
get the flavor he prefers. 


who will not stand up to principles and conviction simply 
because it might create unpleasantness ; because it might 
disrupt their dream world; because it might do away with 
their leisurely, passive way of life. They do not see that 
in sacrificing principles they sacrifice life itself.” 

In the three years he has edited the Review, Sherry 
has campaigned vigorously for a positive, non-insular 
Catholic press. He says that he tries to put out a paper 
in Baltimore vital to the Church and the community. 
With this aim, Sherry presents both secular and religious 
news, minimizing diocesan events except for the most 
significant. The Review now is the third most widely 
read newspaper in Baltimore and one of the most often 
reprinted Catholic newspapers in the country. 
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Sherry delivers a talk at the Alumni Communion 
Breakfast in Loyola University’s Cohn Hall. This fall, 


he will begin teaching a journalism course at the 
University. 


In the office of business man Henry P. Irr, Sherry 
discusses the REVIEW’s work with local Catholic 
charities. Irr is a Knight of St. Gregory and a 
supporter of worthwhile causes. 

















oe 


With the officials of the Baltimore Urban League (middle, 
Furman Templeton, League director) Sherry discusses 
housing problems outside the Urban League office. The League 
is concerned with the building of new developments. 
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Sherry records one of his regular broadcasts in the 
studio of radio station-witH. He is on the air three 
times a week for the local program sponsored by 
the Knights of Cotumbus. 
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Sherry’s daughter Rebecca, off from school because 
she wasn’t feeling well, visits him in his office. Sherry 
has two other daughters. His wife is an American. 
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On Saturday evenings, as a pastime, 

Sherry helps Thomas L. Hughes, editor of 

the Baltimore SUNDAY AMERICAN, with the make-up 
of his paper. 


‘No compromise with prejudice” 


Sherry, who was born in Liverpool, England, was edu- 
cated in London by the Christian Brothers and the Jes- 
uits. He was one of the founders of the Young Christian 
Workers in England and still retains his interest in 
Catholic social action. He served in the British Army 
during World War II in North Africa, Sicily and Italy, 
retiring with the rank of infantry major. Now a U.S. citi- 
zen, he has been here since 1950, when he became an 
editor of the Catholic Almanac. He later worked for the 
Religious News Service and the Cleveland Universe Bulle- 
tin, becoming editor of the Baltimore Review in 1956. 

A calm, but intense worker, Sherry takes on a number 
of projects at once. He conducts a weekly radio program, 
has two books in progress (one a journalism textbook, 
the other a report on Catholic intellectualism in America) , 
and contributes articles to national magazines and lec- 
tures as often as twice a week to secular groups. He has 
won a number of awards for journalism from the 
Catholic Press Association and has been honored by the 
National Association of Christians and Jews. His most 
pressing battle is in the field of race relations, to which 
he brings strong convictions. His audience in Baltimore 
is not always sympathetic (crank calls have forced him to 
have an unlisted telephone), but he believes that Catho- 
lics should lead the fight against racial prejudice because 
Catholic doctrine forbids discrimination. “There can be 
no compromise with hate and prejudice,” he says. 








Seth Akh PA oR yy, 


“An obligation to attempt the impossible” 


Under Sherry the Catholic Review now has a circulation of 45,000 
copies a week, which makes it one of the most influential small 
papers in the country. The paper is published from an old private 
house in the center of Baltimore. Although he has his own rooms 
Sherry rarely uses them, except for a few hours on Thursday and 
Friday after press date. Then he says that he “meditates” in the 
few brief hours before the inquest on the old edition and before 
the planning of next week’s issue begins. 

In his crusades, Sherry realizes that he often is attempting the 
impossible. But he observes, “We must turn away from the adoles. 
cent quest for immediate victory, or even of jobs that can be com- 
pleted. We must turn towards that adult world in which we have the 
obligation to attempt the impossible. Above all, we must face up to 
the fact that there is only one God, and that unfortunately we do 
not happen to be gods, that we are really only men, no more and 
no less.” 











On press day, Sherry and Father Raymond W. Gribben, the consulting editor, make a final check on the 
make-up of the weekly edition of the CATHOLIC REVIEW. Sherry believes that the old type crusading Catholic editor, 
despite his technical inefficiency “is much more needed today than make-up dilletantes.” 


34 Sherry examines the first copies of the ca 
REVIEW as they come off the prt 
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Sherry checks type at the print shop. 

He keeps a headless statue of St. 

Thomas More, the patron saint of the 

CATHOLIC REVIEW, and a statue of St. Francis de Sales, 
patron saint of journalism to remind 

himself that editors often get their “heads 

chopped off for expressing themselves 

freely on controversial subjects.” 
































Melville’s greatest work 
is a fascinating study 


in Christian symbolism 


by THOMAS P. McDONNELL 
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Call me Ishmael. Some years ago— never mind how Meee, 
long precisely — having little or no money in my wee’. 
purse, and nothing particular to interest me on shore, fetes : 
I thought I would sail about a little and see the _?.*. 
watery part of the world. eee. 
if 1s fashionable nowadays not so much to read Moby oae.?." 
Dick as to read into it. If I therefore occasionally-assert ane , 
the first person singular, it is simply to indicate the effect aos 
of Moby Dick as an intense and personal reading experience; .’.".°+) +, 
and to help re-establish, in however small a way, the oe 
rightful claim of this reader-relationship to a book which, ; ce ) 
as already intimated, has practically become the exclusive ferete. *: 
property of scholarly adumbration. toe 
The problem of symbolism in Moby Dick is central to any fh's's" 7+ 
discussion of its various and complex aspects as an authentic §'s's".* -* 
work of art. Even Melville himself expressed some early Oues 
confusion relating to the symbolism in Moby Dick. He eens 
thought, for instance, that some of the “plain facts” of ‘rerecee 
whale hunting might be misinterpreted “as a monstrous jeter ote 
fable, or still worse and more detestable, a hideous and eter et os 
intolerable allegory.” Later, however, in a letter to SOOur 
Mrs. Hawthorne, Melville said this: “I had some vague idea Voteeees 
while writing it that the whole book was susceptible of an berets 
allegorical construction, and also that parts of it were — but ff\'.*"6°. 
the specialty of many of the particular subordinate allegories ff','."«"«' 
were first revealed to me after reading Mr. Hawthorne’s ‘eteten 
letter, which, without citing any particular examples, yet ens. %e 
intimated the part-and-parcel allegoricalness of the whole.” rere 
These two statements reveal not only something of the DOO 
processes of the creative mind, but perhaps more eters 
importantly, that Moby Dick arose both from the OOO 
unconscious gropings of Melville’s individual psyche and se erece 
from his conscious use of symbols. This is what has made the §},',*,°.° 
book so rich a hunting ground — if I may use a non-watery Os 
metaphor — for critical safaris (of the mind). Soom 
But one does not so much object to the truly considerable f's"+*+"" 
revelations of modern criticism, especially concerning Qoome 
Moby Dick, as to its collective tendency to obfuscate the Yaae 
reading of what is, after all, a creative work of art. Further, prerer ore 
even though Moby Dick is admittedly a work of high Ome 
seriousness, I should think a man a plain fool if he went to v"*"-*«' 
any novel for personal edification, as one might very well go f.'.".",*. 
to, say, a treatise on moral or ethical instruction. This would 00 
not at first seem so much a non sequitur if we realized how f.’.",*.°. 
often, and to what preposterous lengths, some critics have Ou 
gone to construct a system of philosophy from that free veeee 
creativity which is Moby Dick. itiereee! 
You soon find out, even upon your first reading, that the f}'s".".*. 
spellbinding early chapters constitute not only a stylistic DOnae 
achievement of the highest order, but a technical one as ies 9° 
well. For what better introduction to the New Bedford renee 8 
seaport-whaling milieu than through the eyes of that young f}"s"e" 
American innocent, Ishmael? And yet perhaps not so DOuy, @ 
innocent after all, since he is capable of feeling thatdamp —_— "49% 
and drizzly November of the soul. But there is something in Basie 
Ishmael (shall we call it the presence of grace?) which Bess. 
restrains him from methodically knocking people’s hats of 7am 


in the street, and going to sea instead. And “going to sea” 
may be a good, if inadvertent, pun — for Ishmael sees just | 
about everything: Spouter Inn and the first encounter with 
the strange and magnificent Queequeg ; the whaleman’s 
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church and Father Maple’s sermon, which, in 
contradistinction to the later ravings of Captain Ahab 
himself, will be the last statement of rational discourse that 
the unhappy crew of the Pequod shall ever hear; the 
opulent cod and clam chowder servings of Mrs. Hussey ; the 
Ides-of-March forebodings of the inscrutable local prophet, 
Elijah ; and the fuddy-duddyism of the retired captains, 
Peleg and Bildad, with the former’s Polonius-like (though 
thoroughly American) admonitions to the crew. 
Considering some of these incidents, and others like them, 
it is almost unbelievable that one respected critic should 
recently contend that there is very little humor in Moby 
Dick, and that mostly of a bilious and depressing nature. 
Surely, then, one must conclude, he couldn’t have read very 
closely — especially of that incident in which Ishmael 
attempts to convince the righteous Captain Bildad of the 
heathen Queequeg’s favorable disposition toward the First 
Congregational Church. Moby Dick may be considered 
a sourcebook of American folklore and humor, one of the 
most authentic in our literature. This is not to say that the 
humor (however sardonic its general tone may be) is 
the pervading quality of so dark and somber a book — but 
neither can you deny that it is not one of its many 
significant dimensions. 


A S A READER of Moby Dick, I should think you were 
mistaken, as a dozen against me may think you were 

not, if you should object too strenuously to Melville’s 
so-called digressions from the main current of narrative 
action. The argument runs, so to speak, that the Pequod 
was over-cargoed to a fault by Melville’s want of a sense of 
structure. Yet it has been pointed out that, in the 
mid-nineteenth century American economy, the whaling 
industry represented not only a capital investment of 
$120,000,000, but that the whale ship itself, as factory, was 
the ultimate “precision instrument” of its time, that all that 
factual information, “the accumulated lore of the 
whaleman’s craft,” which would seem at first only to impede 
the action, serves‘a definite and artistically useful purpose : 
“It prevents the drama from gliding off into a world to 
which we would feel no normal tie whatever.” Where one 
reader will conclude that the chapter on the whiteness of the 
Whale, for example, is superfluous at best, a more 
perceptive reader will consider it indispensable to the whole. 
For what Melville is really trying is to construct an 
authentic universe — a rational universe as opposed to the 
irrational and demonic one of Captain Ahab; and not only 
Ahab, but of the whole landless and isolated mystery of the 
sea itself. The microcosm of the Pequod, however 
dramatically large it may loom upon the sea, is but a 
detached speck of that human identity left behind 
at Nantucket. 

But getting back to Melville’s skill as a dramatist, there 
are few entrances, even in Shakespeare or Sophocles, which 
are more dramatic in their effect than that of Captain Ahab. 
The reader does not merely anticipate his appearance, 
but holds it (like Ishmael) in awe and suspense — if not, 
however vicarious, in something resembling apprehension. 
And when Ahab finally does appear, the stage becomes 
completely his from that moment on. The innocence of 
Ishmael fades temporarily into the dark night of Ahab’s 
ominous presence, and only Starbuck is left to combat it in 
moments that are as ineffectual as they are hopeless. For 
Ahab, as he said of himself, is Ahab — and that is no 
mere tautology. 
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So much has been said of one of the most ill-fated figures 
in American literature that it is difficult to say anything 
more of additional importance. What is generally forgotten 
about Ahab, however, is that the man had his leg ripped 
off by a whale; and that alone, given Ahab’s nature or not, 
should have been traumatic experience enough to set anyone 
off the deep end. But if Ahab was mad, his lunacy 
possessed the distinguishing mark of being overwhelmingly 
lucid in its deterministic aspects. In a term of Jung’s, his 
individuation was irrevocably directed teleological doom. 
And yet Ahab, of course, was not completely deveid of all 
humanity — although the shadow (another Jungian 
concept) of total evil, Fedallah, was always near him. What 
now appears as distinctly certain, however, is that the 
complexity of Ahab must necessarily result in a multiplicity 
of meaning and interpretation — for example, Newton 
Arvin’s reading of Moby Dick has been almost entirely in 
terms of Freudian sex-symbols ; while James Baird, on the 
other hand, has utilized the techniques and language of 
Jung (primitivism and archetypes) in a study which, 
however significant, all but completely concentrates on the 
symbolic meaning of the White Whale, to the exclusion, I 
am afraid, of much else of value in Moby Dick. But since 
Ahab is the central human figure in the drama, I should 
guess that the Whale is the actual, as well as the 
psychological, vision of his all-consuming and solipsistic 
rage — its manifestation on another level of existence. 

At any event, what makes Ahab a dramatically forceful 
figure is that he knew himself — not psychologically or in 
terms of either Socratic or Christian self-knowledge — but 
nevertheless morally, in a way that is seldom given to the 
righteous to know themselves. Captain Ahab was that dark 
avenging angel begotten of his own enormous pride (but 
even “pride” seems too pallid a term); and the whole action 
of Moby Dick is directed toward its logical apotheosis — 
doom and the absurdity of doom. With everything else that 
Moby Dick has been called, it is a wonder that nobody 
has thought to call it the first existential novel in 
American literature. 


UT IF AHAB is deficient in the human element, then 
Starbuck is very nearly its saving grace. Of course 
Melville knew very well what he was doing when he created 

the character of Starbuck, for it is in him (and almost in 

him alone) that the last vestige of the humanizing influence 
is personified. I should say that Starbuck is one of the great 
tragic figures of the American imagination — the humanist 
and man of compassionate intelligence obliterated by a 
world in which he is powerless to act. D. H. Lawrence said 
that Starbuck was afraid, but when was it ever a shameful 
thing to be afraid of total depravity? “I came here to hunt 
whales,” said Starbuck, “not my commander’s vengeance.” 
And to the very last he implores his commander to give up 
this blasphemous madness of trying to get even with a dumb 
brute which smote him through blindest instinct. Further, 

it is Starbuck who is involved in one of the supreme 
moments in the world’s dramatic literature. 

This is the scene called “The Symphony” (“Oh, Starbuck! 
it is a mild, mild wind, and a mild looking sky,” etc.), in 
which Ahab reveals himself to the first mate of the Pequod, 
who has quietly taken his place beside him at the deck 
rail, Among other lines of the utmost poignancy, Ahab 
speaks of the mowers sleeping “somewhere under the slopes 
of the Andes.” Melville writes that Starbuck, upon hearing 
Ahab’s words, despaired — but I should have thought rather 
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that ie couldn’t have borne any longer to see the naked 
soul of Ahab. He was a humanist to the last. At any event, 
Starbuck pathetically withdraws. “Ahab crossed the deck to 
gaze over on the other side; but started at two reflected, 
fixed eyes in the water there. Fedallah was motionlessly 
leaning over the same rail.” Thus evil again takes possession 
of Ahab. On that same night Ahab senses the presence 

of the White Whale in the seas nearby. 

The account of the three days’ chase and its final 
cataclysm in mutual destruction is without doubt the most 
remarkable piece of sustained narrative writing in American 
literature. It will always be, I suppose, this tremendous 
catharsis of dramatic action that most fully engages both 
the reader’s and the critic’s attention ; for through its 
precipitous inevitability we are brought face to face with the 
ultimate meaning of Moby Dick — other than the obvious 
one described in terms of a unique marine disaster. In fact, 
the classic argument of contemporary Melville criticism has 
already solidified into the question of whether or not it is 
possible to place Moby Dick within the context of Christian 
art itself. Superficially, it may seem that it could not be 
so placed — but only if you have a rather limited notion of 
what is meant by the Christian context — which, of course, 
isnot exclusive, but inclusive. 

To clarify this a little further, perhaps you will indulge a 
minor confession on my part. In my high school days I once 
brought a copy of the Bhagavad Gita in my pocket to Mass; 
but I think I did this not so much as an act of rebellion as 
to shock the sensibilities of a friend of my own age, who 
had come to visit me for the weekend. The point is that 
Icould not have then realized that I was illustrating the 
inclusiveness of the Christian context, its capacity to absorb 
all truth. 

In the same sense, therefore, it would appear slightly 
presumptuous to claim that in the vacuum caused by “the 
desymbolized Protestant world,” the only other alternative 
is that of a kind of in-rushing Oriental primitivism. And 
yet it is nevertheless an unhappy fact that the great 
Christian appraisal of Moby Dick still remains to be written. 
It is certain, however, and can be agreed upon from either 
point of view, that Ahab eventually destroyed himself, and 
all but one with him, in his assault upon the ultimate 
mystery of Being. 

But again, returning as reader, if no book ever had a 
better beginning, then few have had so magnificent an 
ending : “Now small fowls flew screaming over the yet 
yawning gulf;-a sullen white surf beat against its steep 
sides; then all collapsed; and then the great shroud of the 
sea rolled on as it rolled five thousand years ago.” 

But Ishmael is saved—the new Adam, buoyed up by 
Queequeg’s coffin: “On the second day, a sail drew near, 
nearer, and picked me up at last. It was the devious-cruising 
Rachel, that in her retracing search after her missing 
children, only found another orphan.” But an orphan 
re-introduced into the community of man, and later 
recreated by Melville in the image of Billy Budd, who was 
to find at last that salvation which Captain Ahab had so 
tragically forsaken. And yet, finally, it is not entirely 
beside the point to ask what it is that remains with us today 
in the spiritual sickness of our time: the recovered 
innocence of Ishmael-Billy Budd or the dark presence of 
Captain Ahab. Surely, in the duality of our human nature, 
we hold the awful capabilities of both ; and any book that 
can remind us of this, especially in its primary conviction as 
a work of art, is a great one. 
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DANCING NUN 


A slim, energetic 48-year-old religious, who has 
been teaching ballet to deaf-mute children in Holland 
for the past fourteen years, is probably the first bal- 
let-dancing nun in history. Sister Mary Irena, a 
former Swedish gymnastics teacher, had always 
had two goals: to learn ballet dancing and to allevi- 
ate, somehow, the boredom in the lives of deaf-mute 
children. Sister Irena studied ballet with a pro- 
fessional until she herself became expert, at the same 
time doing continual research and working with spe- 
cialists to develop better methods of teaching deaf- 
mutes. Eventually she found a way to combine both 
interests: she devised a system of enabling the deaf 
to “hear” music vibrations from a specially designed 
electronic apparatus — similar to the organ, which 
gave her the idea — and then teaching them to keep 
time te the vibrations by distinguishing high and 
low sounds as felt by the body (low sounds are felt 
in the stomach region, higher ones above the dia- 
phragm). In 1944, Sister Irena began with a small 
group of children in Sint-Michielsgestel, a village in 
the south of Holland; today she teaches over 400 
children each week. 
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In the preliminary lessons, the deaf-mute 
is taught to feel vibrations and 
distinguish high sounds from low ones. 
Here Sister Irena gets on the floor to 
show two pupils where to feel certain 
sound waves. 
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Two students watch intently as Sister 
Irena demonstrates a pirouette. The 
skirt of her habit is slightly shorter 
than is customary, to allow her greater 
freedom in dancing. 


Sister Irena shows an older girl a basic ballet step. Although she teaches eleven 
hours a day, Sister Irena devotes extra time to anyone who needs additional 
coaching. The first thirty hours of the course are devoted to showing the children 
exactly, where to feel particular vibrations and how to recognize them 

instantly ; then they are ready to learn balancing exercises, how to stand on 

their toes, and finally, some basic ballet positions. After a year or two, many of 
the pupils are advanced enough to present some simple ballets. 


Sister Irena turns to watch the children’s reactions as she starts 
the special electronic device which enables them to “hear”. the 
music to which they will soon be dancing. 
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Father R. L. Srehherees, oF. 


BOOKS A Frenchman 


looks at America 


A French Dominican who came to this 
country in 1950 and stayed until last 
year has written a book about us that 
will not fail to arouse criticism, but 
will also create, in larger measure, a 
great deal of enthusiasm and a sense 
of gratitude. Father R. L. Bruckberg- 
er’s Image of America (translated by 
C. G. Paulding and Virgilia Peterson, 
Viking, $4.50) is the kind of interpre- 
tive study that only an outsider can 
make of the American phenomenon, 
and the kind of love-letter that mem- 
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bers of the family would find too em- 
barrassing to write. 

Father Bruckberger, who was chief 
chaplain of the French Resistance dur- 
ing the War and who has a reputation 
for outspoken comment on political 
and social affairs, is convinced that the 
United States represents an entirely 
new approach to government, to the 
relations between citizen and state and 
to those between freedom and eco- 
nomic necessity. We are the hope of 
the world, he says, because we have 


managed to escape the perennial 
dilemma of European society — the 
iron-clad choice between freedom and 
authority — while at the same time 
lifting ourselves above the level of ma- 
terial subsistence into a condition of 
true abundance. 

The source of our achievement, he 
argues, lies in our repudiation of the 
traditional European insistenée on all- 
or-nothing in politics; we adopted 
from the beginning, instead, a prag- 
matic, realistic way of proceeding that 
made flesh-and-blood men superior to 
abstractions, allowing us to erect a 
social system in which what were satis- 
fied were men’s real needs and not the 
requirements of a logical philosophy. 

If Father Bruckberger isn’t too il- 
luminating on just how we did this, 
he makes it perfectly clear that he 
thinks it began with the Puritans, 
about whom he has a higher opinion 
than most of us. The “concept of politi- 
cal freedom, which was at the same 
time mystical and practical, consti- 
tuted the discovery and glory of the 
Puritans. That was the real foundation 
of their Utopia, the great, original idea 
which they brought into the world and 
upon which America still stands 
today.” 

Elsewhere Father Bruckberger 
blames just that introduction of mysti- 
cism into politics, the sort of thing 
represented on its highest level by 
Péguy and on its lowest by all our 
modern idealogues, for much of the 
European tragedy ; this is one of sev- 
eral inconsistencies in his book. But 
he is quite convincing and rewarding 
on such themes as the Founding Fa- 
thers’ concern for liberty (he is espe- 
cially good on Jefferson, whom he sees 
as the true fountainhead of our spirit) 
and the gradual transformation of the 
States into an industrial power, a proc- 
ess that painfully and dangerously 
uprooted us from our agricultural past 
but which was vital to the survival of 
our experiment. 

It was vital because without it our 
people, under the pressure of economic 
need, would have been unable to sus- 
tain itself in freedom; today’s forced 
industrializations of so-called back- 
ward countries are all being accom- 
plished under one form or another of 
totalitarianism. 

In this American triumph over want 
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Father Bruckberger sees a trio of 
representative heroes. One is the 
little-known economist Henry Charles 
Carey, who effectively refuted both the 
classic English school of economics — 
which saw the profit motive as the 
lode-star of economic activity — and 
Marxism which derived from it. The 
second is Samuel Gompers, the 
founder of the A.F.of L., a labor 
leader whose humaneness and _prac- 
tical concern for the suffering masses 
was in sharp distinction to the ab- 
stract pity and obsession with pseudo- 
science of revolutionaries like Lenin. 
And the third is Henry Ford. 

Ford, Bruckberger says, made 
America viable. His great contribution 
was not so much the development of 
mass production methods as something 
far more radical — the reorientation 
of the capitalist system. Until Ford de- 
cided fo pay his workers not only what 
would merely allow them to subsist — 
as classical English economists and 
Marx after them maintained was what 
kept capitalism going — but wages so 
high that they could become consum- 
ers, America had not solved the social 
problem — the question of want that 
makes all abstract politics meaningless. 

Fhis transformation of capitalism 
that Ford brought about, a transfor- 
mation of the motive of ownership of 
productive means from gain to service, 
meant that America has come to oc- 
cupy a third position. “There not only 
can be but there is a middle course,” 
Father Bruckberger writes. “It exists, 
it flourishes and it owes nothing to 
either capitalism or socialism. It is the 
American society.” 

So taken is he with the accomplish- 
ments of American private initiative 
that Father Bruckberger dangerously 
distorts some basic American realities. 


. On the one hand it leads him into ex- 


aggerated appreciation of the good- 
will, intelligence and selflessness of 
businessmen (at one point he says, 
incredibly, that almost all American 
business leaders are also leaders in 
cultural and intellectual projects). On 
the other, it causes him to neglect the 
central role which government has 
played in America. Our experiment 
would most probably have collapsed, 
as Arthur Schlesinger Jr. has pointed 
out, had not the government periodi- 
cally intervened to force industry to 
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accept its new, post-capitalist role. 
Ford, we have to remember, quickly 
became an autocrat, and it was also 
true that his bold actions were re- 
garded at the time as a betrayal of his 
class and of the principles on which 
our economy was thought to be 
founded. 

Father Bruckberger spends quite a 
bit of time in an extremely effective 
critique of Marxism, which he con- 
trasts throughout with American 
political philosophy, to the latter’s im- 
mense advantage. But perhaps the most 
moving section of his book is a final 
chapter called Letter to Americans. In 
it he calls on us not to betray our 
heritage, not to think that our system 
is workable only for us and, above all, 
not to abandon our leadership of the 
free world. 

“Americans,” he writes, “your task 
is to extend the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence to the whole world... 
you must help solve the social problem 
between proletarian and capitalist na- 
tions, and the racial problem between 
white and colored peoples. The West 
would be doomed, and you eternally 
shamed, if today you proved incapable 
not only of fulfilling the splendid hope 
of the Declaration of Independence in 
your own country but also of bringing 
that hope to the rest of the world. It 
will mean your everlasting glory. 

— RicHarD GILMAN 
THE ARTS 
CONVERSATIONS WITH IGoR STRAVINSKY, 
by Robert Craft (Doubleday, $4.00). 
Enfant terrible of the musical world, 
Stravinsky stands in roughly the same 
relation to the modern ear as Picasso 
does to the eye; in short, he encom- 
passes the whole history of music with- 
in himself. A basic difference, however, 
is that Stravinsky’s motivations are in- 
herently supernatural: God and His 
works underlie almost everything he 
does, and this attitude is what gives his 
music a profundity and importance that 
Picasso, with his frequent practical 
jokes, sometimes lacks. 

Craft steers Stravinsky into a number 
of crucial areas, ranging from the prob- 
lems of composition to reminiscences of 
old composer friends (Stravinsky gives 
us, for example, a quite poignant picture 
of Eric Satie and his reconversion), and 
some comments, extremely pertinent 
today because of the dialog between 
liturgists and musicians, about music 
and religion. His remarks on church 


music, which reveal his opposition to 
the twin movements of John Redmond 
and Pére Gelineau, are well worth 
study: in pointing out that the Church 
was once rich in musical forms, he 
adds, “How much poorer we are without 
the sacred musical services, without the 
Masses, the Passions, the round-the- 
calendar cantatas of the Protestants, 
the motets and sacred concerts and ves- 
pers and so many others. These are not 
merely defunct forms but parts of the 
musical spirit in disuse. 

“The Church knew what the psalm- 
ist knew: music praises God. Music is 
as well or better able to praise Him than 
the building of the Church and all its 
decoration; it is the Church’s greatest 
ornament ... I say simply that without 
the Church, ‘left to our own devices,’ 
we are poorer by many musical forms. 

“Religious music without religion is 
always vulgar. It can also be dull. There 
is dull church music from Hucbald to 
Haydn, but not vulgar church music. 
(Of course there is vulgar church music 
now, but that is not really of or for the 
Church. )” 

Craft: “Must one be a believer to 
compose (for the Church) ?” 

Stravinsky: “Certainly, and not 
merely a believer in ‘symbolic figures,’ 
but in the Person of the Lord, the Per- 
son of the Devil and the Miracles of the 
Church.” 


Rovautt, by Lionello Venturi (Skira, 
$5.75). A small but comprehensive vol- 
ume about the century’s leading reli- 
gious artist. Basing himself upon the 
most solid esthetic and religious tradi- 
tions (though he had more than a trace 
of puritanism), Rouault was an inno- 
vator who earned great respect and a 
wide popular following, but, as an ar- 
tist, had little influence upon other 
painters. Ironically, too, he was ignored 
by his fellow Catholics until very late 
in his life. But it is clear now that Rou- 
ault is one of the most important paint- 
ers of our time. His massive, stolid 
figures are buffeted by the storms of 
the age, like chipped rocks which reveal 
shifting layers of color, and his heavy 
lines have the graceful sweep of Chinese 
calligraphy. His dying Christs, leering 
judges and hopeless streetwalkers are 
searing indictments of vice and evil. 
Such techniques and such subject mat- 
ter have not been employed by any other 
contemporary, and they are what give 
Rouault his special high place — lonely 
and majestic. 


CAROLINGIAN AND ROMANESQUE ARCHI- 
TECTURE, by Kenneth John Conant (Pen- 
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guin, $12.50). One of a series of 
excellent studies of architectural styles 
and periods in the Western world, am- 
ply illustrated and intelligently written. 
We often fail to realize that the men of 
the despised Dark Ages were tackling 
architectural and esthetic problems 
whose solutions are still valid today, de- 
veloping both esthetic and structural 
forms that may have been equalled (as 
in Gothic) but have never been sur- 
passed. The phenomenon was not con- 
fined to a corner of Europe bit, as Dr. 
Conant points out, unfolded from the 
Near East to Ireland. France, of course, 
was one of the key areas, and her influ- 
ence spread not only to her immediate 
neighbors but, through the Crusaders, 
into the Holy Land. Dr. Conant, employ- 
ing extensive and detailed line drawings 
in the text, reconstructions of vanished 
churches and monasteries, and several 
hundred photographs of buildings still 
standing, has produced an essential 
work for understanding the arts and 
architecture of the eighth to the thir- 
teenth centuries. 


Earty Russian Icons (UNESCO World 
Art Series, $25.00). Of all Byzantine 
art, the Russian icon is perhaps the most 
sensitive, most mature and most sophis- 
ticated expression. Drawing upon primi- 
tive Greek sources, the Russian masters 
developed their own genre of iconogra- 
phy, virile, passionate and colorful. To 
the West, however, the Russian icon was 
traditionally considered barbarous and 
despised until very recent times. What 
contributed to this was the fact that 
centuries of dirt, overpainting and the 
practice of covering everything but the 
faces with silver or gold panels deco- 
rated with jewels had hidden the icons’ 
true beauty; only lately have Western 
artists and historians been able to see 
what the icon was really like in Russia. 
The UNESCO book presents 32 giant- 
size color pages of early Russian icons 
and a dozen in black and white, together 
with two perceptive essays. A real 
treasure. 


Paut Ranp, edited by Yusaku Kame- 
kura (Knopf, $13.50). A young artist 
once remarked that “the Church having 
abandoned its former role in the arts, 
the only patron an artist has now is the 
advertising agency.” Where the artist 
once turned to a cardinal or a bishop, 
today he turns to business: instead of a 
Monreale, a Chartres, a Sistine Chapel, 
we now have the spectacle of the artist 
devoting himself to hats, cigars, type- 
writers, Brotherhood Week or the knobs 


ad 


of an IBM machine. Thus we find Paul 
Rand, a_ great contemporary graphic 
artist, applying himself to such trivia. 
The book is excellent, Rand’s work 
superb, but what a commentary on the 
role of the artist in present-day society! 


ALSO OF INTEREST 


DARWIN AND THE DARWINIAN REVOLU- 
TION, by Gertrude Himmelfarb (Dou- 
bleday, $5.95). This year marks the one 
hundredth anniversary of the publica- 
tion of The Origin of Species, as revolu- 
tionary a contribution to thought as has 
ever been made, and the to-do asso- 
ciated with centennials is well under 
way. The virtue of Miss Himmelfarb’s 
book is that it stays clear of both the 
excesses of the hagiographer and the 
portentousness of the historian of ideas; 
neither a biography of Darwin nor a 
defense of the theory of evolution, it 
presents a clear, detailed account of 
the man and his work and manages to be 
exceedingly entertaining in the process. 

Dr. Himmelfarb, after presenting 
Darwin’s ideas with such clarity and 
logic that the reader comes to accept 
them implicitly, at the same time won- 
dering why so many of Darwin’s con- 
temporaries should have been so blind, 
then outlines the doubts, fears and 
arguments of the opposition with equal 
vigor and persuasiveness; the result is 
a true recreation of history, in which 
the uncertainties, confusion and ambiv- 
alences that exist at any epoch of 
thought are respected and effectively 
communicated. 

Much of the book is taken up with 
Dr. Thomas Huxley’s defense of Darwin 
and consequent attack upon organized 
religion and especially the Catholic 
Church. Darwin himself seems to have 
shied away from the conclusion Huxley 
and others drew: that the theory of evolu- 
tion made the Bible obsolete and refuted 
the idea that the soul had a divine origin, 
an elusive opponent for Huxley; though 
individual Catholics took sides on scien- 
tific grounds, the Church itself merely 
distinguished between the scientific 
theory and its supposed philosophical 
and theological implications. 

The one weakness in this otherwise 
admirable study is that its author ap- 
parently has a vague animosity toward 
the Church, which, she seems to feel, 
continues to evade the issue by insisting 
that the history of creation can be 
pushed almost to infinity without con- 
flict with the evolutionary theory. The 
misunderstanding would appear to 
arise from her lack of distinction be- 


tween efficient causality—on which 
basis a completely mechanistic uni- 
verse can be established — and an exis- 
tential causality — which demands not 
that a Creator intervene in the natural 
unfolding of creation but that He sus. 
tain that creation from instant to instant. 
With this one flaw pointed out, Dr. 
Himmelfarb’s book can be highly ree. 
ommended to anyone desiring a lucid, 
orderly and above all highly readable 
account of one of the really significant 

steps in human understanding. 
— MIcHAEL SUNDERMEIER 


SciENCE, RELIGION AND CHRISTIANITY, 
by Hans Urs von Balthasar, translated 
by Hilda Graef (Newman, $3.50). An 
important book by a German priest who 
is less widely known in this country 
than he should be. Dr. von Balthasar’s 
theme is that of the present relations 
between the Church and human devel- 
opment, seen in the light of our ex- 
panded knowledge of the universe and 
our changed conception of our position 
within it. He draws upon the thought of 
such men as Darwin, Freud, Jung, 
Nietsche andj Hegel in order to con- 
struct a theéfy of human evolution that 
will take advantage of our intellectual 
progress and at the same time be con- 
sistent with Christian truth. Man, he 
says, has developed in three stages. The 
primitive stage, characterized by a half- 
religion, half-magical relation of man 
to nature, passes into the phase in which 
“the mind becomes conscious of itself 
in the great religions, and philosophy 
comes into existence,” though there is, 
of course, an overlap from the first to 
the second. The third period, our own, 
is an anthropological age which re- 
places the religio-magical attitude with 
a scientific-technical approach. 

Such an era cannot mantain the same 
religious attitude appropriate to pre 
vious epochs. Throughout the book, 
there is:an emphasis on adaptation to 
the pregént and on full participation in 
the current movement of humanity. The 
Christian must be flexible, von Baltha- 
sar says, he must be ready to abandon 
outdated methods if he is to have an 
impact on contemporary society. With 
this as the goal, von Balthasar empha- 
sizes the need for individual decision 
within a community framework, the 
value of freedom, acquaintance with re- 
ligious thought of all types and the 
disastrous consequences of isolation 
from non-Christians. 

“Where religion once flowered like 3 
blooming meadow,” he writes, “there is 
nothing left now but dry clay. Perhaps 
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it ic better so; perhaps that religion 
was like the Pontine Marshes that had 
to be drained ... The resurrection 
from this tomb is not brought about 
by reforms of the Church, but by a 
change in the mentality of the indi- 
vidual, returning to the origins of his 
religion . .-. The meaning of our time 
is that God should be exalted higher 
above contemporary man who himself 
occupies a higher position than before, 
and that man thus exalted should in his 
turn fall down more humbly before this 
exalted Lord.”—SuirLey FELTMANN 


Tue VirciIn oF Port Lucat, by Fray 
Angelico Cravez (Academy Library 
Guild, $3.25; deluxe edition, $10.00). 
Fray Angelico Chavez, O.F.M. is well- 
known both as an historian of the U.S. 
Southwest (his is the eleventh generation 
of the Chavez family in New Mexico) 
and as a lyric poet. In The Virgin of Port 
Lligat, Chavez combines his historical 
insight and poetic talent to produce a 
complex, image-laden apostrophe to 
Christian truth and beauty in all its 
forms: 

“Thus can the pendulum egg above 
the Sphinx’s lair 

(Its oval self a hive of Pleiades) 

Do more than mark the lifetime of a 
chick or star. 

Lend shape to scrambled orbits, or 
describe the swing 

Of cockcrow into yolk, of clockwheel 
into spring, 

And back, in cosmic worlds of nu- 
clear — 

For it does not float like these; 

Its stem, both level-line and navel- 
string, 

Runs off the picture’s edge and far 

Beyond all known peripheries.” 
Inspired by Dali’s famous Catalonian 
Madonna with “the window in her body,” 
Chavez’s poem emerges as a long, per- 
sonal “J’e Deum” to the Creator and His 
universe. 

Chavez poetry is at its best in its 
nature-images: “Crackling through the 
lightning’s branching vein,” “a galaxy 
tung in an endlessness of sky”, and it is 
weakest when it attempts to sermonize: 
“The firmaments proclaim inside of 
every mite of star, or starling, One all 
powerful and wise . . .”; but the force- 
fulness of the images dominates and pro- 
duces in itself the strongest argument. 

— PauLineE HoLMan 


A Memorr oF My SisTER, SAINT THERESE 
by Sister Geneviéve of the Holy Face 
(P. J. Kenedy, $3.50). More on the Lit- 
tle Flower — this time a translation (by 
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EMMERICK REVELATIONS 
The only complete English ver- 
sion of the Revelations of Sister 
Anna Catherina Emmerick, Au- 
gustinian stigmatic — combining 
the LIFE OF CHRIST with the 
BITTER PASSION and the LIFE 
OF MARY (including the visions 
which led to the discovery of 
Panaya Kapulu, the “House of 
the Holy Virgin” at Ephesus). 


Edited by the Very Rev. C. E. 
Schmoger, CSSR. Foreword by 
Robert Larson. 


Four volumes: $24 the set. 





the Carmelite Sisters of New York) of 
the personal notebooks kept by Thérése’s 
sister-Carmelite, Celine, whom she once 
called “the sweet echo of my soul.” 
Though uninspired, the writing is sim- 
ple and frank; the book’s real interest 
is as a commentary on “The Story of a 
Soul,” and even more, as a revealing text 
for those interested in finding out how 
Thérése was regarded by one of the nuns 
closest to her at Lisieux. 


™ 
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Ir 1s Paut Wo Writes, by Ronald Cox, 
based on a translation by Ronald Knox 
(Sheed & Ward, $4.50). An arrangement 
of passages from the Acts of the Apostles 
and the Pauline Epistles in their prob- 
able chronological order, giving a sort 
of biography of Paul. The translation 
used is Monsignor Knox’s famous and 
literate work, somewhat corrected and 
sharpened by the editor so that a few 
anomalies due to the Vulgate Latin are 
now set aright. Accompanying the nar- 
ration (on the facing page) is a com- 
mentary supplying a great deal of factual 
material as background to the events. 


From your bookstore or from 
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Our Paris Prays AND SiNcs (Liturgi- GUILD, 
cal Press, 30¢). An excellent manual for _ P.O. Box 549, 
parishioners who want to participate FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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have lacked a suitable guide. The book- 
let contains the three forms of partici- 
pation in the Mass specified in the re- 
cent decree of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites ; a fresh translation of the Or- 
dinary of the Mass; eleven Gregorian 
Masses and hymns in Latin and English 
for special feasts and the different litur- 
gical season, all geared to congrega- 
tional as well as choir use. Illustrated 
in two colors and with the contents 
conveniently arranged. 


CuristiAN Betcium (Helicon Press, 
$1.50). The most recent volume in the 
high-level Schwann Travel Guide series. 
Historical, religious and artistic infor- 
mation about various cities and locali- 
ties of particular interest in Belgium 
is accompanied by a list of suggested 
tours to the most important museums, 
monuments and churches in the areas 
(Catholics might be especially inter- 
ested in the Benedictine monasteries of 
Maredsous and Mont-Cesar which have 
played such large roles in the liturgical 
revival) and the book is illustrated with 
maps and indexes besides containing 
some practical suggestions for making 
travel easier. 


CuRIST AND THE CHRISTIAN, by R. W. 
Gleason, S.J. (Sheed & Ward, $3.00), is 
a study of contemporary Catholic 
thought and its relationship to the Old 
Testament. After tracing developments 
in ascetical theology during the past 
fifty years, Father Gleason goes on to 
comment on Christ as the center of life. 
The chapter on Christ’s humility is-par- 
ticularly fine, but the other sections are 
also deserving of meditation by layman, 
priest or religiour. 


Way I am a Cartuotic, by Paul van 
Kuykendall Thomson (Thomas Nelson, 
$2.75). A clear, competent survey of 
Catholic doctrine and practise, by a 
one-time Episcopalian minister. Mr. 
Thomson, while a convert, has not 
written a conversion story, restricting 
his remarks about his own history to a 
short introductory chapter. His book is, 
however, presumably written for non- 
Catholics, who will find his temperate, 
intelligent discussion quite assimilable 
(he is particularly sensitive on such 
bugbears of non-Catholics as indul- 
gences, schisms, the Inquisition, etc.) ; 
Catholics in need of a short refresher 
course will find it a good one too. 


Turn AcaINn TiceR, By Samuel Selvon 
(St. Martin’s Press, $3.95). An amus- 


ing though weighty enough novel about 
the maturing of a young, idealistic and 
rebellious Trinidadian who with his 
wife, children and father leaves his 
native village for his new job on an 
experimental sugar plantation in the 
mountains. Tiger can read and write, 
refuses to be subservient to white peo- 
ple and is full of interior confusion 
about the meaning of life. He there. 
fore stands in marked contrast to his 
family, friends and co-workers, all of 
whom are indolent, happy-go-lucky and 
without ambition to change their serf- 
like existence. All that happens to Ti- 
ger is that in a brief, highly-charged 
encounter with a white woman he 
learns something about the changing 
life around him and finds his spirit 
calmed. Mr. Selvon writes well about 
his fellow islanders, nicely capturing 
the jumpy rhythms of their speech and 
the multi-colored patterns of a primi- 
tive life that is nevertheless not so 
simple as it seems. 


Tuincs Fatt Apart, by Chinua Achebe 
(McDowell, Obolensky, $3.75). A novel 
of life in a Nigerian village and of the 
effect of the first Christian mission to 
appear there, which makes heavy use of 
the author’s immediate _ back- 
ground. The story centers on a self- 
made man, one Okwonko, who has be- 
come the village capitalist through acu- 
men and enormous strength. It is he who 
steps in after the fabric of village life 
comes apart following the arrival of 
Protestant missionaries and, later, Brit- 
ish government officials, who restrict the 
freedom of the villagers, cut down the 
authority of the chiefs and generally 
raise a rumpus with ancient traditions. 
But Okwonko is himself crushed by the 
full force of the white man’s dominance. 
Author Achebe is the son of one of the 
first Nigerian converts, but African 
nationalism is apparently a stronger in- 
fluence. He writes feelingly about the 
“pacification” of the Nigerian tribes, 
and clearly believes that Christianity 
and white rule have destroyed the strong 
and vital tribal system of primitive 
Africa without putting anything - valu- 
able in its place. 


own 


Tue Stratus Seekers, by Vance Pack- 
ard (McKay, $4.50). The American is 
now being studied with all the sociologi- 
cal instruments to which the Samoans 
were subjected by Margaret Mead and 
others during the 30’s. We have had the 
Organization Man, the members of the 
Power Elite, the inner and outer di- 
recteds, high, low and middlebrow, and 
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so on. Mr. Packard (author of The Hid- 
den Persuaders) has tried to unify all 
these concepts in a single image: he 
is convinced that the American is today 
primarily a status seeker, that his pri- 
ary goal in life is to establish himself 
in a secure social niche, often one at a 
higher leyel than that into which he 
was born. And Packard’s broad conclu- 
sion is that the nation is composed of 
thousands of tight little circles, each 
excluding the people below or to the 
side and at the same time trying to 
work its way upwards; for this end, 
men will put up with all sorts of discom- 
forts and humiliations. Ironically, in- 
vestigator Packard reports (he is a 
voluminous reader rather than an orig- 
inal researcher) that it is harder to 
advance now than in the past and grow- 
ing harder still. The rags-to-riches story 
of the poor boy and-the immigrant is 
apparently not a serial but a novella. 
What the American is mostly looking 
for is security —in work, in a Levit- 
town, in a social group of his chosen 
peers. Much of this can be funny, a sub- 
ject for satire, but The Status Seekers 
with its pseudo-scientific jargon, its 
deadly earnestness and heavy hand, is 
only depressing. The definitive analysis 
of mobile American society is still to be 
written. 
Citres 1n THE Motor AcE by Wilfred 
Owen (Viking, $3.95). Books written by 
committees are usually as shapeless and 
graceless as anything else done by com- 
mittees. This one, however, could only 
have been produced in committee: 
nothing less multi-headed could have 
hoped to deal with the incredible snarl 
of roads, cars and built-up areas which 
make up the new megalopolis; and 
some of the group-curse has been taken 
away by a remarkably smooth and skill- 
ful job of selecting and assembling by 
Mr. Owen. There is, to be sure, a cer- 
tain amount of doleful repetition — but 
then, the subject is a grim one, calling 
for jeremiad methods. Not only has the 
automobile long since defeated its own 
purposes of mobility (it now moves 
somewhat slower than the horse and 
buggy, at least in downtown areas) ; 
it has also piled up our cities nightmare 
style, and polluted our countryside. 
Automobile-haters will find ghoulish 
pleasure in all this; those who believe 
that co-existence is still possible, will 
also find a lot of useful suggestions: in 
fact, I can’t imagine any feasible solu- 
tion that isn’t at least mentioned. All in 
all, a pretty important book for all sur- 
face dwellers afd assorted automobile 
victims. 
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BELow THE TipE, by Penelope Tre- 
mayne (Houghton, Miflin, $3.00). A 
rather remarkable account by a young 
Englishwoman who served for a year as 
a nurse in Cyprus of the days when the 
underground was fighting the British. 
Despite warnings that her life would 
be in danger, Miss Tremayne went to 
work among the mountain villagers, 
finding the Cypriotes humane and lov- 
able people and not at all committed to 
the violence that some of the younger 
ones felt was necessary in order to gain 
independence. Later she learned that 
her life had indeed been in danger from 
the underground, but that her known 
sympathies for the Cypriotes had caused 
her to be spared. Though the Cyprus 
situation has been solved on an official 
level, there is still a great deal of unrest. 
Miss Tremayne’s book throws a great 
deal of light on the undercurrents of life 
on the island. 

Acainst Nature, by J-K Huysmans 
translated by Robert Baldick (Pen- 
guin, $.95). A new translation of a novel 
that Oscar Wilde called the strangest 
book he had ever read. Huysmans was 
a French decadent of the end of the 
nineteenth century who cultivated a 
most elegant estheticism, dabbled in 
black magic and almost drove himself 
to death in frantic searches after pleas- 
ure before becoming a Catholic of an 
equally ferocious sort. Leon Bloy was 
one of a number of writers influenced 
by Huysmans, and especially by Against 
Nature, which is in many ways Huys- 
mans’ spiritual autobiography. The 
translation is a good one, completely 
superseding the standard English ver- 
sion by Arthur Symons, familiar to some 
readers as Against the Grain and dis- 
tinguished by its languorous and pur- 
ple late-Victorian qualities. 

Tue Lion, by Joseph Kessel (Knopf, 
$3.75). A loosely symbolic novel about 
a young European girl’s mystical 
friendship with a lion, one of the beasts 
on the great game reserve of Kenya 
where her father is warden. Kessel, a 
Frenchman, writes in the same philo- 
sophical vein as Romain Gary, whose 
recent Roots of Heaven dealt in a more 
profound way with the lordly jungle 
animal as inverse symbol of our civiliza- 
tion’s ignoble qualities, its destructive- 
ness, separation from nature and lack 
of courage. But he is also concerned 
with more perennial novelistic themes: 
the nature of fear, the necessary intro- 
duction to death faced by everyone, the 
truth that even the “most wonderful 
game must end, and the most precious 
creature die.” 
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MOVIES 


Adolescents in trouble 


“PLAGIARIZE” — to adapt a line from 
Tom Lehrer —“but remember first, 
always to call it ‘adaptation.’ ” Holly- 
wood has been doing a lot of adapting 
lately, snipping and stitching away at 
everything in sight that looks even 
faintly like a story. 

Two plays that have recently been 
trimmed into movies show tell-tale 
traces of such handiwork. Each of 
them handles with some finesse the old 
difficulty of getting the actors out of 
doors and on the move; but clearly 
visible are the loose thread and the 
multi-colored patch. 

“Blue Denim” comes closest in point 
of expertness. The parts in this one are 
excellent; only the whole is absurd. 
The loose ends have been tidied up 
nicely, but the seat of the problem has 
been rather embarrassingly omitted. 
Abortion, no doubt, is a touchy topic 
— perhaps too touchy for a medium 
open to children — but a movie about 
abortion that carefully avoids the 
whole subject hardly seems to be a 
fruitful compromise. 

As matters stand, the daringness of 
the film consists, as movie daring so 
often does, in whispering the naughty 
word, and then tiptoeing around and 
around it. You can take your five-year- 
old nephew along with absolute con- 
fidence that he won’t know what’s 
going on, unless the lad is a master of 
innuendo. 

The focus of “Blue Denim” is fixed 
unwaveringly on that all-American 
bore, the earnest teenager —not the 
merry slacker or car-thief that we read 
so much about, but the fellow who 
writes incessantly to the papers to say 
that teenagers are maligned and mis- 
understood: his model is not Jimmy 
Dean or any other roisterer, but some- 
one more like Little Orphan Annie, 
who wants to be loved — and under- 
stood. In this instance, the star-crossed 
lovers (Brandon de Wilde and Carol 
Lynley) are obviously asking to have 
their noses patted by somebody. How 
do such nice kids get in trouble, asks 
the movie. The fact is, of course, that 


they usually don’t. If they do, the onus 


48 


of demonstration is on the teller of the 
tale. The movie vaguely suggests that 
the parents have been none too under- 
standing — but then, how much un- 
derstanding do these kids need? Gen- 
erally speaking, few generations can 
have been better understood than this 
one; certainly none has ever made 
more fuss over any small failures on 
this score. 

A more traditional viewpoint is rep- 
resented by friend Ernie (Warren Ber- 
linger) who wants not so much to be 
understood as to be left alone. This 
desire, if memory serves, did help to 
keep one out of the larger forms of 
mischief at that age. And, accordingly, 
one cannot help feeling that Ernie, in 
devoting his finer energies to surrepti- 
tious beer, cigarettes and poker, is on 
the side of sanity. However, this sort 
of thing is far beneath his two some- 
what priggish buddies: in double- 
quick time, the earnest ones get into 
their trouble, and find thereby the 
attention, affection and what have you 
that they have been craving all along. 
As an incentive to dalliance, this beats 
the old-fashioned horse-whip by con- 
siderable ; but the kids remain proper- 
ly earnest to the end, never once 
congratulating themselves on having 
hit the jackpot, but modestly contrite 
and determined to do better, And we 
fade out on lean muscles flexing in tiny 
jaws,.and four eyes bright with senile 
wisdom, gazing into the future. 

What has been left out is any sem- 
blance of actuality. There are 1001 
things that keep innocent kids (even 
misunderstood ones) out of this kind 
of trouble ; if these fail to take effect, 
there is good reason to suppose that 
the kids aren’t as innocent as they look. 
But if the movie isn’t prepared to be 
frank about this, to tell us, for instance, 
what kind of morals the kids really 
have, it had better drop the whole sub- 
ject; and drop, while it’s about it, the 
distasteful business of boasting about 
its own frankness. Neither ne’er-do- 
wells nor moralists can be very happy 
with the present arrangement and teen- 


agers can rightly complain that they 


have never been so badly misunder. 
stood. 


“Take a Giant Step” is less cautious 
with an adolescent hero, blessedly less 
inclined to keep tripping over his own 
Adam’s apple. The adaptation, how. 
ever, is somewhat half-hearted. You 
can still see where the curtain ought to 
come down on three distinct acts: one 
for exposition, the second a real 
rouser, and the third tidying up and 
sending our boy off clear-eyed. This is 
a little hackneyed even for the legiti- 
mate theatre: and it never has worked 
very well in the movies. 

But for all its jerky narration, the 
story has power and honesty. The giant 
step in question is a step into the white 
middle-class and viewers who have 
been mired in this class for unrecorded 
aeons may wonder whether it is really 
worth all the trouble. The Negro boy 
(adequately played by Johnny Nash) 
is palpably superior to his white col- 
leagues, at least as portrayed: and it 
is all the more pathetic to see him 
struggling up after them on the greasy 
social ladder. But of course it isn’t 
only Negroes who have been observed 
in this undignified pursuit, and most 
of what the movie says could be said 
as well, or better, of white status 
seekers. 

The first act is talky, and features a 
salty old grandmother (Estelle Hems- 
ley) of a kind we used to get much 
more of ; the second takes the hero on 
a tour of the bars, in search of his soul, 
and is altogether a fine stretch of 
sustained realism ; the third is rather 
a letdown. Young Spencer has only 
one act left to find himself ; the task is 
now so complex that it hardly seems 
achievable in the time. In apparent 
desperation, the movie resorts to for- 
mula A-3, the sex encounter. Good old 
A-3 can always be counted on to revo- 
lutionize a fellow’s outlook and point 
him towards the future; but here it 
does rather too much, everything but 
paper the walls and wash the car, in 
fact. All his troubles are mysteriously 
eased, and he braces himself hence- 
forth to do a heap o’ living. The parts, 
then, not so good, but the whole curi- 
ously touching and memorable, and 
vastly enriched by a fine piece of 
acting from Frederick O’Neil, as the 
boy’s blustering, respectability-prone 
father. — WILFRID SHEED 
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U JCLE PETER, INVALID 


“Hecrd about that pretty young nurse you got in that 
mag:zine,” Uncle Peter writes us from Kipper’s Landing, 
Maine, where he keeps a bookstore and generally gets into 
a lot of trouble. “Wish we had somebody up here besides 
that zirl with the whole wheat bread. Got me a busted 
clavicle and manifold.” By the time we unravelled Uncle’s 
cryptic remarks about his anatomy, we realized that his 
experiments with his latest hobby — sport cars — weren't 
going too well. You may remember that as the result of 
playing records of nothing but automobile sounds — horns, 
motors, drivers’ jargon, screeching brakes — he had gone 
out and made down payments on several exotic cars. We 
were surprised to hear about Uncle’s accident, but it turned 
out not to be so bad — Uncle hadn't risked his life in a race 
at all, he had only tried to take the motor out of his 
Cunningham with the aid of a home made rig. Before this, 
Uncle had never fixed anything more difficult than a 
lobster pot, so it wasn’t surprising that something slipped, 
with resulting damage to Uncle's rib and the motor. We 
feel that Uncle Peter has been neglecting his book business, 
but if there’s anything here you haven't read, order now. 
Supplies are limited and many titles won't be on next 
month’s list. Meanwhile prices are at one half or less. 


$10 EACH 
99) THE KNOX MISSAL. A special arrange- 


ment with the publisher enables us to offer the 
original edition of the famous ‘‘Knox’’ Missal 
at a special price. This is the first version, up 
to date for all but two or three recent feasts 
and the new Holy Week liturgy; aside from 
there omissions, this Missal will serve you as 
well as anything else you can buy today. Beau- 
tifully printed on fine India paper in two colors, 
handsomely bound in real leather (black seal 
skin). We consider this an unusual bargain. 
(Original price, $25) 


$8 EACH 


100) THE KNOX MISSAL. The same as the 
above but bound in white leather. (Original 
price, $18) 


$3.50 EACH 


8) ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE PAPACY, 
by Hans Kuhner. Brief, succinct accounts of the 
reigns of the Popes from Peter to Pius XII, 
including anti-Popes and other false claimants. 
(List price, $6.00) 


8) BERGSONIAN PHILOSOPHY AND 
THOMISM, by Jacques Maritain. A critique of 
his former teacher’ s attempts to apply scientific 
data to human problems with suggestions on 
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how Thomism can help integrate modern scien- 
tific discoveries with a truly human philosophy. 
(List price, $6.00) 


$2.50 EACH 
45) CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, by Jean 


Mouroux. An important work which examines 
the basis and nature of our actual life as 
Christians and our membership in the Church. 
(List price, $5.00) 


55) CHRISTIAN CONVERSATION, edited 
by Anne Fremantle. A thought for each day 
of the year, selected from the writings of an- 
cient and modern martyrs, philosophers, apolo- 
gists and mystics. (List price, $4.75) 


84) THE MAID OF ORLEANS, by Sven 
Stolpe. A provocative reinterpretation of Joan of 
Are which sees her primarily as a mystic whose 
supreme mission was not so much to deliver 
France but to share in the passion of Christ. 
Beautifully written by a famous Swedish novelist. 
(List price, $4.00) 


85) EARLY CHRISTIAN POETRY, trans- 
lated into alliterative verse by Charles Kennedy. 
Selections of 7th and 8th century religious poetry 
written in the great monasteries and Northum- 
brian schools of Jarrow, Durham and York dur- 
easy Christianization of England. (List price, 
$3; 
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95) METAPHYSICAL JOURNEY, by Ga- 
briel Marcel. The notebooks of the famous French 
philosopher — often described as the founder of 
Christian existentialism — from 1914 to the 
present. Indispensable to an understanding of 
Marcel’s life and thought. (List price, $6) 


$2.00 EACH 


42) ORIGEN, by Jean Danielou. An intensive 
and sympathetic study of the controversial 3rd 
century as interpreter and _ philosopher. 
(List price, $4.50) 

88) SURPRISING MYSTICS, by Father Her- 
bert Thurston, S.J. A fascinating investigation 
into some “mystical” and occult phenomena in- 
volving a number of outwardly pious men and 
women, by a well known explorer of the spirit 
world. (List price, $3.95) 


94) THE WISE MAN FROM THE WEST, 
by Vincent Cronin. The life story of Matthew 
Ricci, the remarkable Italian Jesuit missionary 
who ventured into the fabled East in order to 
establish Christianity among the Chinese. (List 
price, $4.50) 


96) ON THE HIGH UPLANDS, by Stanislaw 
Vincenz. A long rambling ‘“‘novel”’ of life among 
the Hutzuls, the Eastern-rite people of the Car- 
pathian mountains, in the days before World 
War I. An excellent portrait of a little-known 
branch of the Church. (List price, $6) 


$1.50 EACH 


60) HILAIRE BELLOC, A MEMOIR, by J. 
B. Morton. Personal reminiscence by a friend 
and fellow newspaperman which adds depth to 
the Englishman known for his brilliance, eccen- 
tricity and wit. (List price, $3.00) 


78) BE NOT SOLICITOUS, edited by Maisie 
Ward. A collection of essays (some good, some, 
we're sorry to say, indifferent) on the providence 
of God and the Catholic family, but all by people 
who have known what it was like to be poor and 
not to have known what or when the children 
would eat. (List price, $3.00) 


79) CATHOLICISM, PROTESTANTISM 
AND CAPITALISM, by Amintore Fanfani. A 
tough look at the economic situation and _ its 
relationship to the two halves of the Christian 
world. Worth having even if on'y for reference. 
(List price, $3.00) 


89) STORM OF GLORY, by John Beevers. A 
new approach to St. Therese and her life by a 
noted English writer who cuts through the haze 
of sentimentality and obscurity. (List price, $3) 


90) ORDINATION TO THE PRIESTHOOD, 
by John Bligh, S.J. This is an important book 
which discusses the purpose and background of 
the ordination ceremony, traces its development 
through various rites and concludes with a de- 
tailed description and explanation of its modern 
form. (List price, $3) 


$1.25 EACH 
91) THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS, by Geoffrey 


Graystone, S.M. An introduction to the scrolls 
and their times, by an English biblical scholar 
whose writing is clear and dramatic. (List price, 
$2.50) 

92) COMMUNITY JOURNEY, by George 
Ineson. This is the famous account of the found- 
ing of the Taena community, the group of 
English laymen who follow the Benedictine rule 
and have associated themselves with a nearby 
monastery. (List price, $3.25) 


$1.00 EACH 


7. ST. CATHERINE IN TUSCAN PAINT- 

ING, by George Kaftal. Forty of the earliest 
Tuscan paintings of St. Catherine of Siena, scenes 
from her life and extracts from an early biogra- 
phy. (List price, $2.50) 


72) ST. DOMINIC IN EARLY TUSCAN 
PAINTING, by George Kaftal. A collection of 
the earliest portraits of the saint and scenes of 
his life, plus a brief biography. (List price, $2.50) 


74) AUTOBIOGRAPHY FROM THE JESU- 
IT UNDERGROUND, by William Weston with 
an introduction by Evelyn Waugh. A dramatic 
account of a priest’s work in Elizabethan Eng- 
land, where he administered at the risk of his 
life to English Catholics. With extensive notes, 
letters, appendices, index and chronology (List 
price, $4) 


80) COLOR EBONY, by Helen Caldwell Day. 
A near-classic by a sensitive writer who tells 
about her experiences as a Negro in a white 
world, her parents’ shattered marriage and her 
conversion to the Church. Moving and eloquent. 
(List price, $2.25 

93) MAKING OF A MORON, by Nial Bren- 
nan. A short attack on modern industrialism, 
which, the author says, robs man of his dignity 
and endangers his soul. (List price, $2.50) 


97) TRIALS OF A TRANSLATOR, by Ron- 
ald Knox. Monsignor Knox’s account of his 
doing of the Bible into English. With great wit 
and erudition, he sets forth his own theories of 
translation and answers some of the more note- 
worthy criticisms. (List price, $2) 

















A special introductory offe : 


9 full months of JUBILEE 


plus a free reprint copy of 


THOMAS MERTON’S 


“BORIS PASTERNAK AND THE PEOPLE WITH WATCH CHAINS 


for only $3. 
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In this interesting study of Pasternak, Thomas Merton describes the man 





who was denounced by the communist party and personally rebuked by 
Nikita Khrushchev for his great novel DOCTOR ZHIVAGO. 
Pasternak, a solitary and misunderstood Russian genius, won the 


sympathy of the world with his novel. 


“The thing that atiracts people to Pasternak is... the man himself, 
the truth that is in him, his simplicity, his direct contact with life, 
and the fact that he is full of the only revolutionary force that is 
capable of anything new: he is full of love,” writes 
Merton in his probing study of the author of DOCTOR ZHIVAGO. 
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Clip $3 to this coupon and mail it today 


Dep’t BP, JUBILEE 
377 Park Avenue South 
New York 16 


for this special introductory offer. 


0 Enclosed is $3 for my introductory subscription 

to JUBILEE. ( Bill me. Please send me my free copy 
of Thomas Merton’s “Boris Pasternak and the people 
with watch chains.” 
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